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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. James Harruouss, “ going in” for his 
adopted party, soon began to score. With 
the aid of a little more coaching for the 
political sages, a little more genteel listless- 
ness for the general society, and a tolerable 
mavagement of the assumed honesty in dis- 
honesty, most effective and most patronised 
of the polite deadly sins, he speedily came 
to be considered of much promise, The not 
being troubled with earnestness was a grand 
point in his favour, enabling him to take to 
the hard Fact fellows with as good a grace as 
if he had been born one of the tribe, and to 
throw all other tribes overboard, as conscious 
impostors. 

“Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs, 
Bounderby, and who do not believe them- 
selves. ‘The only difference between us 
and the professors of virtue or benevolence, 
or philanthropy—never mind the name— 
is, that we know it is all meaningless, and 
say so; while they know it equally and will 
never say so.” 

Why should she be shocked or warned by 
this reiteration? It was not so unlike her 
father’s principles, and her early training, 
that it need startle her. Where was the 
great difference between the two schools, 
when each chained her down to material 
realities, and inspired her with no faith in 
anything else? What was there in her soul 
for James Harthouse to destroy, which 
Thomas Gradgrind had nurtured there in its 
state of innocence ! 

It was even the worse for her at this pass, 
that in her mind—implanted there before her 
eminently practical father began to form it— 
a struggling disposition to believe in a wider 
and hk hampetey than she had ever heard 
of, constantly strove with doubts and resent- 
ments. With doubts, because the aspiration 
had been so laid waste in her youth. With 
resentments, because of the wrong that had 
been done her, if it were indeed a whisper of 
the truth, Upon a nature long accustomed 
to self-suppression, thus torn and divided, the 
Harthouse philosophy came as a relief and jus- 
tification, Everything being hollow, and 
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worthless, she had missed nothing and 
sacrificed nothing. What did it matter, she 
had said to her father, when he proposed her 
husband. What did it matter, she said still. 
With a scornful self-reliance, she asked her- 
self, What did anything matter — and 
went on. 

Towards what? Step by step, onward and 
downward, towards some end, yet so gradu- 
ally that she believed herself to remain 
motionless. As to Mr. Harthouse, whither 
he tended, he neither considered nor cared. 
He had no particular design or plan before 
him ; no energetic wiiednans ruffled his 
lassitude. He was as much amused and 
interested, at present, as it became so fine a 
gentleman to be ; perhaps even more than it 
would have been consistent with his reputa- 
tion to confess. Soon after his arrival he lan- 
guidly wrote to his brother, the honorable and 
jocular member, that the Bounderbys were 
“great fun;” and further, that the female 
Bounderby, instead of being the Gorgon he 
had expected, was young and remarkably 
pretty. After that, he wrote no more about, 
them, and devoted his leisure chiefly to their 
house.. He was very often in their house, in 
his flittings and ‘visitings about the Coketown 
district ; and was much encouraged by Mr. 
Bounderby. It was quite in Mr. Bounderby’s 
gusty way to boast to all his world that he 
didn’t careabout your highly connected people, 
but that if his wife Tom Gradgrind’s daughter 
did, she was welcome to their company. 

Mr. James Harthouse began to think it 
would be a new sensation, if the face which 
changed so beautifully for the whelp, would 
change for him. 

«He was quick enough to observe; he had 
a good memory, and did not forget a word of 
the brother’s revelations, He interwove 
them with everything he saw of the sister, 
and he began to understand her. To besure, 
the better and profounder part of her charac- 
ter was not within his scope of perception ; for 
in natures, as in seas, depth answers unto 
depth ; but he soon began to read the rest 
with a student’s eye. 

Mr. Bounderby had taken possession of a 
house and grounds, about fifteen miles from 
the town, and accessible within a mile or 
two, by a railway striding on many arches 
over a wild country, undermined by deserted 
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coalpits, and spotted at night by fires and 
black shapes of engines. This country, gra- 
dually softening towards the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, there mellowed 
into a rustic landscape, golden with heath 
and snowy with hawthorn in the spring of the 
year, and tremulous with leaves and their 
shadows all the summertime. The bank had 
foreclosed a mortgage on the property thus 
pleasantly situated ; effected by one of the 
Coketown magnates: who, in his determina- 
tion to make a shorter cut than usual to an 
enormous fortune, overspeculated himself after- 
wards by about two hundred thousand pounds. 
These accidents did sometimes happen in the 
best-regulated families of Coketown, though 
the bankrupts had no connexion whatever 
with the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Bounderby supreme satis- 
faction to instal himself in this snug little 
estate, and with demonstrative humility to 

ow cabbages in the flower-garden. He 

elighted to live, barrack fashion, among 
the elegant furniture, and he bullied the 
very pictures with his origin. “Why, sir,” 
he would say to a visitor,“I am told that 
Nickits,” the late owner, “ gave seven hun- 
dred pound for that Sea-beach. Now, to 
be plain with you, if I ever, in the whole 
course of my life, take seven looks at it, at a 
hundred pound a look, it will be as much as 
I shall do. No, by George! I don’t forget 
that I am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown. 
For years upon years, the only pictures in 
my possession, or that I could have got into 
my possession by any means, unless I stole 
’em, were the engravings of a man shaving 
himself in a boot, on the blacking bottles that 
I was overjoyed to use in cleaning boots 
with, and that I sold when they were empty 
for a farthing a-piece, and glad to get it!” 

Then he would address Mr. Harthouse in 
the same style. 

“ Harthouse, you have a couple of horses 
down here. Bring half a dozen more 
if you like, and we'll find room for ’em. 
There’s stabling in this place for a dozen 
horses ; and unless Nickits is belied, he kept 
the full number. A round dozen of ’em, sir. 
When that man was a boy, he went to West- 
minster School. Went to Westminster School 
as a King’s Scholar, when I was principally 
living on garbage, and sleeping in marfet 
baskets. Why, if I wanted to keep a dozen 
horses—which I don’t, for one’s enough for 
me—I couldn’t bear to see ’em in their stalls 
here, and think what my own lodging used to 
be. I couldn’t look at ’em, sir, and not order 
’em out. Yetso things come round. You see 
this place ; you know what sort of a place it 
is; you are aware that there’s not a com- 
pleter place of its size in this kingdom or 
elsewhere—I don’t care where—and here, 
got into the middle of it, like a maggot into a 
nut, is Josiah Bounderby. While Nickits (as 
& man came into my office, and told me 
yesterday), Nickits, who used to act in Latin, 
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in the Westminster School plays, with the 
chief-justices and nobility of this country ap- 
plauding him till they were black iti thé face, 
is drivelling at this minute—drivelling, sir!— 
in a fifth floor, up a narrow dark back street 
in Antwerp.” 

It was among the leafy shadows of this 
retirement, in the long sultry summer days, 
that Mr. Harthouse began to prove the face 
which had set him wondering when he first 
saw it, and to try if it would change for him, 

“Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most 
fortunate accident that I find you alone here, 
I have for some time had a particular wish to 
speak to you.” 

It was not by any wonderful accident that 
he found her, the time of day being that at 
which she was always alone, and the place 
being her favourite resort. It was an opening 
in a dark wood, where some felled trees lay, 
and where she would sit watching the fallen 
leaves of last year, as she had watched the 
falling ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at 
her face. 

“Your brother. My young friend Tom—” 

Her color brightened, and she turned to 
him with a look of interest. “I never in my 
life,” he thought, “saw anything so remark- 
able and so captivating as the lighting of 
those features!” His face betrayed his 
thoughts—perhaps without betraying him, for 
it might have been according to its instruc- 
tions so to do. 

“Pardon me. The expression of your 
sisterly interest is so beautiful—Tom should 
be so proud of it—I know this is inexcusable, 
but I am so compelled to admire.” 

“ Being so impulsive,” she said composedly, 

“Mrs. Bounderby, no; you know I make 
no = ape with you. You know I am a 
sordid piece of human nature, ready to sell 
myself at any time for any reasonable sum, 
and altogether incapable of any Arcadian 
proceeding whatever.” 

“Tam waiting,” she returned, “for your 
further reference to my brother.” 

“You are rigid with me, and I deserve it, 
I am as worthless a dog as you will find, 
except that I am not false—not false. But 
you surprised and started me from my subject, 
which was your brother. I have an interest 
in him.” 

“Have you an interest in anything, Mr. 
Harthouse ?” she asked, half increduously 
and half gratefully. 

“Tf you had asked me when I first came 
here, Ishould have said no. I must say now— 
even at the hazard of appearing to make a 
pretence, and of justly awakening your in- 
credulity—yes.” 

She made a slight movement, as if she were 
trying to speak, but could not find voice 3 at 
length she said, “ Mr. Harthouse, I give you 
credit for being interested in my brother.” 

“Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You 
know how little I do claim, but I will go that 
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length. You have done so much for him, you lthe main preserved her self-contained man- 
are so fond of him; your whole life, Mrs.| ner: “you will understand that if I tell you 
Bounderby, expresses such charming self-| what you press to know, it is not by way of 
forgetfulness on his account— pardon me) complaint or regret. I would never complain 
again—I am running wide of the subject. I | of anything, and what I have done I do not 


am interested in him for his own sake.” 

She had made the slightest action possible, 
as if she would have risen in a hurry and gone 
away. He had turned the course of what he 
said at that instant, and she remained. 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” he resumed, in a lighter 
manner, and yet with a show of effort in 
assuming it, which was even more expressive 
than the manner he dismissed ; “it is no irre- 
vocable offence in a young fellow of your 
brother’s years, if he is heedless, inconsiderate, 
and expensive—a little dissipated, in the 
common phrase. Is he?” 

* Yes,” 

“ Allow me to be frank. Do you think he 

es at all?” 

“T think he makes bets.” Mr. Harthouse 
waiting, asif that were not her whole answer, 
she added, “ I know he does.” 

“ Of course he loses ?” 

“Yeu” 

“Everybody loses who bets. May I hint 
at the probability of your sometimes supply- 
ing him with money for these purposes ?” 

She sat, looking down; but, at this ques- 


in the least regret.” 

“So spirited, too!” thought James Hart- 
house. 

“ When I married, I found that my brother 

was even at that time heavily in debt. 
Heavily for him, I mean. Heavily enough 
ito oblige me to sell some trinkets. They 
| were no sacrifice. I sold them very willingly. 
| I attached no value to them. They were quite 
| worthless to me.” 

Either she saw in his face that: he knew, or 
| she only feared in her conscience that he knew, 
| that she spoke of some of her husband’s gifts, 
| She stopped, and reddened again. Ifhe had 
|not known it before, he would have known it 
| then, though he had been a much duller man 
| than he was. 

“Singe then, I have given my brother, at 

various times, what money I could spare: in 
short, what money Ihave had. Confiding in 
| you at all, on the faith of the interest you 
pres for him, I will not do so by 
halves. Since you have been in the habit of 
visiting here, he has wanted in one sum as 
jmuch as a hundred pounds. I have not 


tion, raised her eyes searchingly and a little| been able to give it to him. I have felt 
resentfully. uneasy for the consequences of his being so 

“ Acquit me of impertinent curiosity, my | involved, but I have kept these secrets until 
dear Mrs. Bounderby. I think Tom may now, when I trust them to your honor. I 
be gradually falling into trouble, and I wish | have held no confidence with any ong, because 
to stretch out a helping hand to him from the | —you anticipated my reason just now.” She 





depths of my wicked experience.—Shall I say 
again, forhissake? Is that necessary ?” 

She seemed to try to answer, but nothing 
eame of it. 

“Candidly to confess everything that has 
occurred to me,” said James Harthouse, again 
gliding with the same appearance of effort 
into his more airy manner ; “I will confide 
to you my doubt whether he has had many 
advantages. Whether—forgive my plainness 
—whether any great amount of confidence is 
likely to have been established between him- 
self and his most worthy father.” 

“T do not,” said Louisa, flushing with her 
own great remembrance in that wise, “think it 
likely.” 

“Or, between himself, and—I may trust to 
your perfect understanding of my meaning I 
_ sure—and his highly esteemed brother-in- 
aw.” 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was 
burning red when she replied in a fainter 
voice, “I do not think that likely, either.” 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” said Harthouse, after 
a short silence, “may there be a better con- 
fidence between yourself and me? ‘Tom has 
borrowed a considerable sum of you?” 

“You will understand, Mr, Harthouse,” 
she returned, after some indecision : she had 
been more or less uncertain, and troubled 
throughout the conversation, and yet had in 


abruptly broke off. 

| He was a ready man, and he saw, and 
| seized, an opportunity here of presenting her 
|own image to her, slightly disguised as her 
| brother. 

“ Mrs. Bounderby, though a graceless person, 
;of the world worldly, I feel the utmost 
| interest, I assure you, in what youtell me. I 

cannot possibly be hard upon your brother. I 
understand and share the wise consideration 
with which you regard his errors. With all 
possible respect both for Mr. Gradgrind and 
for Mr. Bounderby, I think I perceive that 
he has not been fortunate in, hiS training, 
Bred at a disadvantage tow jthe society 
in which he has his part toplay, he rushes 
into these extremes for himseff,from opposite 
extremesthat have long been forced—with the 
very best intentions we have no doubt—upon 
him. Mr. Bounderby’s fine bluff English 
independence, though a most charming 
characteristic, does not—as we have agreed— 
invite confidence. If I might venture to 
remark that it is the least in the world 
deficient in that delicacy to which a youth 
mistaken, a character misconceived, and 
abilities misdirected, would turn for relief 
and guidance, I should express what it 
presents to my own view.” 

Asshe sat looking straight before her, across 

the changing lights upon the grass into the 
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darkness of the wood beyond, he saw in her 
face her application of his very distinctly 
uttered words. 

“ All allowance,” he continued, “must be 
made. I have one great fault to find with 
Tom, however, which I cannot forgive, and 
for which I take him heavily to account.” 

Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and 
asked him what fault was that ? 

“Perhaps,” he returned, “I have said 
enough. Pettis it would have been better, 
on the whole, if no allusion to it had escaped 
me.” 

“You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let 
me know it.” 

“To relieve you from needless apprehen- 
sion—and as this confidence regarding your 
brother, which I prize I am sure above all 
possible things, has been established between 
us—I obey. I cannot forgive him for not being 
more sensible, in every word, look, and act of 
his life, of the affection of his best friend ; of 
the devotion of his best friend ; of her unself- 
ishness; of her sacrifice. The return he 
makes her, within my observation, is a very 

rone. What she has done for him demands 

is constant love and gratitude, not his ill- 

humour and caprice. Careless fellow as I am, 

I'am not so indifferent, Mrs. Bounderby, as 

to be regardless of this vice in your brother, 
or inclined to consider it a venial offence.” 

The wood ‘floated before her, for her eyes 
were suffused with tears. They rose from a 
er heart was 


deep well, long concealed, and 
filled with acute pain that found no relief in 
them. 

“Tn a word, it is to correct’ your brother in 
this, Mrs. Bounderby, that I most aspire. My 
better knowledge of his circumstances, and 
my direction and advice in extricating him— 


rather valuable, I hope, as coming from a 
scapegrace on a much larger scale—will give 
me some influence over him, and all I gain I 
shall certainly use towards this end, have 
said enough, and more than enough. I seem 
to be protesting that I am a sort of good 
fellow, when, upon my honor, I have not the 
least intention to make any protestation to 
that effect, and openly announce that I am 
nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the trees,” 


he added, having lifted up his eyes and looked 


about; for he had watched her closely until 
now ; “is your brother himself; no doubt, 
just comedown. As he seems to be loitering 
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he was engaged in this latter pastime, and his 
color changed. 

“Halloa!” he stammered, “I didn’t know 
you were here.” 

“Whose name, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse, 
putting his hand upon his shoulder and turn- 
ing him, so that they all three walked towards 
the house together, “have you been carving 
on the trees?” 

“Whose name?” returned Tom. “Oh! 
You mean what girl’s name?” 

“You have a suspicious appearance of in- 
scribing some fair creature’s on the bark, 
Tom.” 

“Not much of that, Mr. Harthouse, unless 
some fair creature with aslashing fortune ather 
own disposal would take a fancy to me. Or she 
might be as ugly as she was rich, without any 
fear of losing me. I’d carve her name as often 
as she liked.” 

“Tm afraid you are mercenary, Tom.” 

“Mercenary,” repeated Tom, “ Who is not 
mercenary ? Ask my sister.” 

“Have you so proved it to be a failing of 
mine, Tom ?” said Louisa, showing no other 
sense of his discontent and ill-nature. 

“You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,” 
returned her brother sulkily. “ If it does, you 
can wear it.” 

“Tom is misanthropical to day, as all bored 

ople are, now and then,” said Mr. Hart- 

ouse. “Don’t believe him, Mrs. Bounderby. 
He knows much better. I shall disclose some 
of his opinions of you, privately expressed to 
me, unless he relents a little.” 

“ At all events, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, 
softening in his admiration of his patron, but 
shaking his head sullenly too, “ you can’t tell 
her that I ever praised her for being merce- 
nary. I may have praised her for being the 
contrary, and I should do it again if I had'as 
good reason. However, never mind this now; 
it’s not very interesting to you, and I am sick 
of the subject.” 

They walked on to the house, where Louisa 
quitted her visitor’s arm and went in. He 
stood looking after her, as she ascended the 
steps, and passed into the shadow of the door ; 
then put his hand upon her brother’s shoulder 
again, and invited him with a confidential nod 
to a walk in the garden. 

“Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have a 
word with you.” 

They had stopped among a disorder of 
roses — it was part of Mr. Bounderby’s 


in this direction, it may be as well, perhaps, 
to walk towards him, and throw ourselves in! humility to keep Nickits’s roses on a re- 
his way. He has been very silent and doleful|duced scale—and Tom sat down on a 
of late. Perhaps, his brotherly conscience is | terrace-parapet, plucking buds and_picking 
touched—if there are such things as con-' them to pieces ; while his powerful Familiar 
sciences. Though, upon my honor, I hear of; stood over him, with a foot upon the parapet, 
them much too often to believe in them.” jand his figure easily resting on the arm su 
He assisted her to risé, and she took his! ported by that knee. They were just visible 
arm, and they advanced to meet the whelp.| from her window. Perhaps she saw them. 
He was idly beating the branches as he | “Tom, what’s the matter ?” 
lounged along: or he stopped viciously to rip! “Oh! Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, with a 
the moss from the trees with his stick, He groan,“I am hard up, and bothered out of 
was startled when they came upon him while ! my life.” 
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“My good fellow, so am I.” 

“You!” returned Tom. “You are the 
picture of eI: Mr. Harthouse, I 
am in a horrible mess. You have no idea 
what a state I have got myself into—what 
a state my sister might have got me out of, 
if she would only have done it.” 

He took ‘to biting the rose-buds now, and 
tearing them away from his teeth with a hand 
that trembled like an infirm old man’s. 
After one exceedingly observant look at him, 
his companion relapsed into his lightest air, 

“Tom, you are inconsiderate: you expect 
too much of your sister. You have had 
money of her, you dog, you know you have.” 

“Well, Mr. Harthouse, I know I have. 
How else was Ito get it? Here’s Old Boun- 
derby always boasting that at my age he 
lived upon two-pence a month, or something 
of that sort. Here’s my father drawing what 
he calls a line, and tying me down to it from 
a baby, neck and heels. Here’s my mother 
who never has anything of her own, except 
her complaints, What 7s a fellow to do for 
money, and where am I to look for it, if not 
to my sister !” 

He was almost crying, and scattered the 
buds about by dozens. Mr. Harthouse took 
him persuasively by the coat. 

“But, my dear Tom, if your sister has not 
got it—” 

“Not got it, Mr. Harthouse? I don’t say 
she has got it. I may have wanted more 
than she was likely to have got. But then 
she ought to get it. She could get it. It’s 
of no use pretending to make a secret of 
matters now, after what I have told you 
already; you know she didn’t marry old 
Bounderby for her own sake, or for his sake, 
but for my sake. Then why doesn’t she get 
what I want, out of him, for my sake? She 
is not obliged to say what she is going to do 
with it; she is sharp enough; she could 
manage to coax it out of him, if she chose. 
Then why doesn’t she choose, when I tell her 
of what consequence itis? But no. There 
she sits in his company like a stone, instead 
of making herself agreeable and getting it 
easily. I don’t know what you may call this, 
but J call it unnatural conduct.” 

There was a piece of ornamental water 
immediately below the parapet, on the other 
side, into which Mr. James Harthouse had a 
very strong inclination to pitch Mr. Thomas 
Gradgrind Junior, as the injured men of 
Coketown threatened to pitch their property 
into the Atlantic. But he preserved his easy 
attitude ; and nothing more solid went over 
the stone balustrades than the accumulated 
rosebuds now floating about, a little surface- 
island. 

“ My dear Tom,” said Harthouse, “let me 
try to be your banker.” 

“ For God’s sake,” replied Tom, suddenly, 
“don’t talk about bankers!” And _ very 
white he looked, in contrast with the roses. 
Very white. 
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Mr. Harthouse, as a thoroughly well bred 
man, accustomed to the best society, was not 
to be surprised—he could as soon have been 
affected—but he raised his eyelids a little 
more, as if they were lifted by a feeble touch 
of wonder. Albeit it was as much against 
the precepts of his school to wonder, as it 
was against the doctrines of the Gradgrind 
College. 

“What is the present need, Tom? Three 
figures ? Out with them. Say what they 
are.” 

“ Mr. Harthouse,” returned Tom, now ac- 
tually crying ; and his tears were better than 
his injuries, however pitiful a figure he made ; 
“it’s too late ; the money is of no use to me 
at present. I should have had it before, to 
be of usetome, But Iam very much obliged 
to you; you're a true friend.” 

A true friend! “ Whelp, whelp !” thought 
Mr. Harthouse, lazily; “what an Ass you 
are!” 

“And I take your offer as a great kind- 
ness,” said Tom, grasping his hand. “Asa 
great kindness, Mr, Harthouse.” 

“Well,” returned the other, “it may be of 
more use by and by. And, my good fellow, 
if you will open your bedevilments to me 
when they come thick upon you, I may 
show you better ways out of them than you 
can find for yourself.” 

“Thank you,”.said Tom, shaking his head 
dismally, and chewing rosebuds. “I wish I 
had known you sooner, Mr. Harthouse.” 

“ Now, you see, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse 
in conclusion ; himself tossing over a rose 
or two, as a contribution to the island, which 
was always drifting to the wall asifit wanted 
to become a part of the mainland ; “every 
man is selfish in everything he does, and I am 
exactly like the rest of my fellow creatures, 
I am desperately intent ;” the languor of his 
desperation being quite tropical ; “on your 
softening towards your sister—which you 
ought to do ; and on your being a more loving 
and agreeable sort of brother—which you 
ought to be.” 

“T will be, Mr. Harthouse.” 

“No time like the present, Tom. Begin at 
once.” 

“Certainly I will. And my sister Loo 
shall say so.” 

“Having made which bargain, Tom,” said 
Harthouse, clapping him on the shoulder 
again, with an air which left him at liberty 
to infer—as he did, poor fool—that this con- 
dition was imposed upon him in mere careless 
good nature, to lessen his sense of obligation, 
“we will tear ourselves asunder until dinner- 
time.” 

When Tom appeared before dinner, though 
his mind seemed heavy enough, his body was 
on the alert; and he appeared before Mr. 
Bounderby came in. “I didn’t mean to be 
cross, Loo,” he said, giving her his hand, and 
kissing her. “I know you are fond of me, 
and you know I am fond of you.” 
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After this, there was a smile upon Louiaa’s 
face that day, for some one else. Alas, for 
some one else ! 

“So much the less is the whelp the only 
creature that she cares for,” thought James 
H.rthouse, reversing the reflection of his first 
day’s knowledge of her pretty face. “So 
much the less, so much the less.” 


FRENCH DOMESTICITY. 


A Frencuwomay’s characteristics are gene- 
rally that she is unexceptionally shod ; that 
she wears inimitable gloves; that she has a 
toilette of two colours only, with a distracting 
way of wearing a shawl ; that her manners are 
bewitching, full of small graces and delicately- 
shaded coquetteries, but never wanting in the 
nicest appreciation of external proprieties, to 
which her flirtations are always subordinate ; 
that she has a marvellous facility of walking 
clean through the dirty streets of Paris, and 
as marvellous a knack of holding up her skirts 
with one hand over her left hip (I have seen 
many Englishwomen try to imitate this, but 
I never saw one succeed); that she has a 
supernatural preservation of youth, and a 
bewildering habit of mistaking her friend’s 
husband for her own, These are her popular 
characteristics, and few people allow her any 
other ; but those who know her well, know 
that other thoughts besides dress and flirting 
work beneath those smooth bands of glossy 
hair, which look as if they had taken a life- 
time to bring into their present high con- 
dition of polish and intricate arrangement, 
and that the hands, in their close-fitting gloves, 
can do something better than make up caps 
or crochet purses; that she is not only an 
agreeable woman of society, but also a careful 
housekeeper, an affectionate mother, and a 
submissive wife. 

Look at that pretty little woman, tripping 
pleasantly along the boulevard, and chatting 
gaily with the bonne in the high white Nor- 
mandy cap, who walks familiarly by her side. 
The bonne is carrying an infant, clothed all 
in white down to its boots, or in blue and 
white, which shows that it is voué au blanc, 
or au bleu et blanc : that is, consecrated to the 
Virgin for one, perhaps for two years, either 
for fear or for gratitude. Our little woman 
herself is dressed in perfect good taste ; 
from head to foot not an incongruous 
colour, not an ill-fitting line. Her bonnet 
alone would madden the country milliner 
who should try to discover the structural 
secret of all those clippings of silks, and laces, 
‘and ribbons, and how it was that each colour 
and material seemed to belong so entirely to 
the others, and to harmonise with, or form 
the complement of the whole. Examine 
closely, and you will find this pretty bonnet, 
‘and that elegant-looking gown which fits like 
wax, are both of the simplest material ; 
they appear to be good enough for an English 
duchess, but it is the richness of good taste 
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and arrangement, not of stuff, that our Parisian 
coquette delights in; and she knows how to 
look better in a cheap print than 
others in satin or in velvet. She has an ele, 
gantly-shaped basket in her hand, and she 
carries it gracefully, and not at all as if it were 
filled with common household stuff. But lift up 
the cover, and you will find a bunch of sorrel 
leaves (oseille), or a thick slice of pumpkin 
(potiron), for to-day’s dinner, if it be Friday, 
when they must have soupe maigre for con- 
science’ sake ; or, perchance, if inclined to 
expenditure, and the dinner may be gras, you 
will see a small ris de veau (in a bill we 
know of, this article of food, called in English 
sweetbread, was charged as the smile of a 
calf ), or a mutton cutlet, or a piece of bifstek 
from the entre-cOtes, or anything else small 
and relishing for the plat de viande. Any- 
how, it is sure to contain something useful and 
domestic, whether in the shape of fruit, 
vegetables, meat, or butter and eggs, of which 
there is a large consumption in a French 
household ; something that few English ladies 
would buy for themselves, and tewer still 
carry home through Regent Street, when 
dressed, as our little friend is to-day. We 
have seen a marquise of the real old nobility, 
arich woman too, carry a big flower-pot from 
the Marché des Fleurs, at the Madeleine, with 
as much indifference as our fine ladies would 
carry a bouquet or a fan. 

Let us follow this little woman, and see 
how she lives in her own house, and if 
she be there only the gay butterfly she 
looks in the streets, or if she have any 
graver notion of the duties of life than dress 
and flirting. We follow her into a by-street, 
and into another by-street, a third, and a 
fourth—perhaps to the Quartier du Roule, 
perhaps to Chaillot, or just in the contrary 
direction, to the Marais, or to Bercy. She 
suddenly extinguishes herself in the yawning 
jaws of a porte-cochére in one of these by- 
streets, let us say in the Rue de la Pépi- 
niére, near the Faubourg Saint Honoré. 
She stops at the porter’s lodge to take 
her key, and speak a few words pleasantly to 
the porter: in all probability more than a 
few, for our liiile woman loves talking, 
and is usually well informed on all the 
gossip of the quartier. She hears all 
that has happened in her absence, including 
the arrest of certain unfortunate brigands, 
who have been marched between files of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, to the house of 
the commissaire, opposite: or that Madame 
Une-telle has gone out in a petit coupé with 
Monsieur Un-tel ; and, Mon Dieu !—but some 
people are blind. Our friend shrugs her shoul- 
ders in virtuous indignation, and, mindfyl 
of a possible future, calls the concierge 
Monsieur or Madame with praiseworthy 
perseverance; for she pays respect to 
every one. In France the rendering, im 
England the exacting, of respect, marks the 
true blood, in rather diverse manners. She 
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and her child, and the bonne, now mount the 
stairs. First, second, third, fourth flights ; 
again another, and at the fifth the bonne un- 
locks the door, and the family enter, 

It.is an apartment of four piéces, or rooms, 
inclusive of the kitchen, and exclusive of the 
antichambre ; a small vestibule without light, 
where, if they want an additional room, the 
servant is often put, to sleep, when not domi- 
ciled in the kitchen. The rest of the suite is 
composed of a sallea manger, a salon, one 
bedroom, and a kitchen. This is a very com- 
mon partition of the upper stories in Paris- 
ian houses, and goes under the name of a petit 
appartement. The rooms are well furnished, 
and the first thing which strikes the visitor 
is the lightness of the general effect. The 
window-curtains are of muslin, clean and 
pure ; they cos‘ very little, yet they are ex- 
ceedingly elegant; there is no carpet, but 
little round pieces, woven expressly for the 
purpose, and placed before each chair, and a 
few low footstools, or tabourets, do carpet 


duty ; and the floors are highly polished, and | 


generally of wood, worked diagonally. The 
chairs, tables, and sofas are of beautiful shapes, 
and the easy chairs are delightful. Flowers 
grow in a jardiniére in the window, and 
cut bouquets are in vases on the table, and 
on the chiffoniers, and, on each side of 
the ormolu clock, which is sure to be in 
the centre of the chimney-piece against the 
mirror—for you may be certain of the mirror 
over the fire-place: that is one of the great 
facts of French furniture, never absent. 
This is the salon. The dining-room is 
more scantily furnished. The floor is of 
hexagon-shaped tiles, and there is no fire- 
place, but a stove instead, which is pretty 
sure to smoke, and quite certain to stifle, with- 
out warming you; and in summer, flowers 
and flower-pots stand on the stove instead of 
onthe chimney-piece. Thereis a table, there are 
some chairs, and two arm-chairs,a kind ofside- 
board, and a clock—not so handsome as the 
drawing-room clock, but still a clock. We 
pass now to the bed-room, which opens into 
the drawing-room. Indeed, we ought to have 
given the description of the rooms as they 
stand. First, the antichambre, which opens 
into the dining-room; through the dining- 
room is the salon, and through the salon, with 
a door leading into the antichambre and facing 
the kitchen, is the bed-room. The bedroom 
is almost more tastefully arranged than the 
salon, for the mistress spends chief part of 
her in-door life here. ‘The two beds are 
close together, and very small; they stand 
within a kind of alcove or recess, and 
are almost entirely screened by white cur- 
tains, bordered with pink, and tied up with 
large pink rosettes, that hang before the recess. 
The armoire, or wardrobe, is of mahogany, 
and has large mirrored doors; and there 
isa round glass, framed in muslin, tied up 
also in pink, as in the days of Louis Qua- 
torze; and the dressing-table, where it 
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stands is clothed in the like arapery. The 
washing apparatus, we are bound in sorrow- 
ful truth to say, is small and inefficient. A 
skeleton tripod; holds one baby basin for the 
whole family, and the ewer is not much 
larger than the milk-jug used for the coffee 
at breakfast. The skeleton has two small 
ribs; the upper one for the soap-dish, and 
the lower onejfor a tooth-glass—rarely used ; 
but there are none of the luxurious addenda 
of sponge-basin, nail-brush, dishes, &c. &., 
which we have made necessities. We 
cannot help wondering how the French 
are able to make themselves even look 
clean with such scanty provision for the pur- 
pose. But, passing by that lean tripod, we 
come to vases of artificial flowers, placed on 
the table close by; to another clock, not quite 
so handsome as the one in the drawing-room, 
but very pretty, nevertheless; toa sofa, an 
easy chair, a table covered with woman’s 
work, more rounds of carpet and circular 
tabourets, and a second wardrobe, also with 
glass doors, for Monsieur le Mari. This com- 
pletes the inventory of the bedroom, which 
does service for the lady’s boudoir as well. 
The servant’s room (when she does not sleep 
in the antichambre) is up stairs, still higher ; 
and the child or children sleep with the 
parents. 

This is an exceedingly common style of 
house arrangement in Paris, and is by no 
means a despicable style. It secures a good 
position and a respectable appearance, with 
modest private accompaniments. It does not 
stamp poverty with degradation, and force 
the less wealthy to herd together in low 
neighbourhoods, where house-rent is cheap 
because houses are badly built and badly 
situated. In such a house, barons and 
marquises may live on the best floors, while 
the other occupants graduate off, through the 
well-to-do middle-classes, up to workpeople 
in the attics ; the general arrangements being 
public to the noble and the workman alike, 
Small as this circumstance may seem, it is 
one of the many causes which refine the 
French workman and bring him into pleasant 
brotherhood with the rich and high. 

In an apartment such as we have described; 
where all is simple, elegant, plain, and 
thoroughly well-assorted ; where there has 
been very little expense and a great deal of 
artistic taste in the choosing of the furniture ; 
our young wife begins her housekeeping, 
when she does not live with the parents of 
one or the other side, as often happens with 
newly-married people, and which is indeed 
the mode if the wife be young, as she 

enerally is. But the little woman we have 
followed over the pavement of the Italians, 
of independence 
so she and her 


has earned herself the right 
now, by her motherhood ; 
husband, who is an employé in a government 
office, have established themselves in their 
present home, and have taken their stand as 
one of the nuclei of society. 
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But there are other things necessary to 
domestic life besides chairs and tables; and 
a ménage must have a well-organised com- 
missariat, as well as an upholstery department. 
Here it is that our true Frenchwoman 
shines pre-eminent. How best to market—| 
how to save a few centimes by haggling, 
cheapening, stinting, without absolute dis- 
honesty or starvation—employs her faculties | 
to the utmost; as much so as a general’s 
victualling his troops in a hostile country. 
Early in the morning, our little woman, so 
fresh and gay in the afternoon, sallies out to 
market, dressed in garments that defy ap- 
pearances and fashion. She enquires the 
price of everything she sees, whether she 
wants the article or not, and offers about 
a third, sometimes half, less than the sum 
demanded for what she does intend to buy. 
In vain the marchands scream at the top of 
their voices to madame, exhorting her to be 
reasonable—in vain they pluck her by the 
sleeve and assure her that Monsieur son 
Mari will be charmed with her if she take 
him home these delicious greens, or that 
ravishing asparagus. She tells them eo 
must talk common sense, and bids them as 
such prices of the English, who know no 
better. She generally ends by bargaining her 
articles down to her own prices, and walks 
off with them in triumph : for she has saved 
perhaps a couple of sous by half an hour’s 
vociferation. At the butcher's it is the same. 

She helps to cook the dinner she has 





bought ; for servants are wasteful with char- 
coal, and she knows to an inch how little she 


can use. In that marvellous place, a French; 
kitchen—where two or three little holes in a 
stove, cook such delicate dishes, and perform | 
such culinary feats as our great roaring 
giants of coal fires have no conception of— 
she flits about like a fairy, creating magical 
messes out of raw material of the most 
ordinary description. She mixes up the 
milk and eggs that make the foundation 
of the soupe A Voseille, if it be meagre day. 
This sorrel soup is a great favourite in 
economical households, and is vaunted as 
being highly rafraichissant for the blood ; 
indeed, one of the most refreshing things 
you can take, next to a tisane of lime flowers. 
She mixes the salad—oil, salt, and pepper 
are all she puts into it; she fries the potato 
chips, or peeps into the pot of haricots, or 
sees that the spinach is clean, and the 
asparagus properly boiled. And then she 
turns to the plat sucré, or sweet dish, if she 
have one for dinner—the riz au rhum, or the 
ceufs & la neige, or the créme a vanille—all 
simple enough and cheap, and not to be un- 
wittingly rejected, if properly made. In fact 
our friend does the work of head cook; the 
servant doing the dirty work. Yes, though a 
lady born and bred, refined, elegant, and 
agreeable in society, a belle in her way, yet 
she does not think it beneath her dignity 
to lighten the household expenses by practical 
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economy and activity. The dinner of a 
French family is cheap and simple. There 


is always soup, the meat of the stew-pan— 


sometimes, if not very strict in expenditure, 
another plate of meat—generally two vege- 
tables dressed and eaten separately; and 
sometimes, not always, a sweet dish. If not 
that, a little fruit, such as may be cheapest 
and in the ripest season. But there is very 
little of each thing; and it is rather in 
arrangement than in material that they 
appear rich. The idea that the French are 
gourmands in private life is incorrect. They 
spend little on eating, and they eat inferior 
things; though their cookery is rather a 
science than a mere accident of civilisation. 
At home the great aim of the French is to 
save ; and any self-sacrifice that will lead to 
this result is cheerfully undertaken, more 
especially in eating and in the luxury of 
mere idleness. No Frenchwoman will spend 
a shilling to save herself trouble. She would 
rather work like a dray-horse to buy an extra 
yard of ribbon, or a new pair of gloves, than 
lie on the softest sofa in the world in placid 
fine-ladyism, with crumpled gauze or bare 
hands. 

A word, too, on the more feminine matters 
of economy ; for they are curiosities in their 
way, and may be of use to one class of the 
readers of Household Words. Only these 
who have seen the results of this side of 
saving would believe in their possibility, 
unless initiated in the process. A French- 
woman cleans her gloves, light boots, rib- 
bons, silks, and laces, at the cost of a few 
sous, and with surprising success. They pass 
for new at any but the closest inspec- 
tion, and are worthy to do so. A French- 
woman never buys a lining for a new gown ; 
she cuts up her old gowns, or worn-out 
petticoats instead, She unpicks and stitches 
up again, changes, turns, irons, and renews, 
until every inch of the stuff has served 
half-a-dozen purposes, and there is not an 
unworn thread left in the whole garment. 
A Frenchwoman is always noticeable for 
her clean linen—cuffs and collars always 
white and fresh; but then she works them 
herself, and washes them at home; and 
thus procures another large feminine luxury 
at small cost. It is the same with her 
table-linen. Napkins at breakfast, napkins 
at dinner, and fresh tablecloths or upper 
napkins constantly renewed. These real 
luxuries are also gained byindustryand energy, 
for the bonne washes them at home. But 
perhaps, if she have only one child, our little 
woman keeps’ no servant, and gets on with 
a femme de ménage, or a femme de journée, 
who comes twice in the day; to clean the 
house in the morning, and again in the after- 
noon to help prepare dinner, and wash up 
the service afterwards. In this case, there is 
a frotteur once or twice a week—a man who 
scrubs and polishes the floors by skating over 
them on brushes. The water, wood, and 
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charcoal are brought up by men ; and, by the 
way, the water-carrier is generally one of the 
honestest men of the quartier, and may be 
trusted like a commissioner, or the horloger 
who winds up the clock in an hotel. And it is 
our little woman’s supreme delight, after she 
has dusted all the ornaments in her rooms, 
and superintended the second déjefiner, to 
dress herself smart and gay, and sit at theopen 
window and work; an amusement varied 
in the summer by leaning out of the window, 
which she will do many times in the day ; 
especially if it commands a street. After 
dining she may be invariably seen there; side 
by side with her husband, who is -proba- 
bly smoking, and frequently, if it be very 
warm, in his shirt-sleeves. After they have 
lounged there for half-an-hour, they stroll 
into the Champs Elysées, or on to the Boule- 
vards, and, if he is in a good humour, they 
take chairs at a café chantant, and sip a 
glass of sherbet, or a cup of black café ; 
and thus for a few sous— perhaps she 
saved them between the butcher’s and the 
greengrocer’s to-day—they enjoy music, fresh 
air, society, and gaiety, in their most inno- 
cent and attractive forms. Or they go to the 
play : especially on Sundays, after they have 
done their duty at the eleven o’clock mass, 
Our government employé is poor, it is 
true. He has only about a hundred pounds 


a year,—perhaps he may make up three 
thousand francs, or a hundred and twenty 


pounds ; but thousands of well-dressed young 
married people have no more, and many who 
look every bit as well as they, have not so much, 


They think their fine toilettes and their) 


theatre tickets well purchased by a few 
stinted dinners, and a little extra handi- 
work. . They would rather slave in the 
mornings, and enjoy themselves in the 
evenings, than spend a monotonous exist- 
ence of dull idleness and lazy respecta- 
bility. Perhaps they are not so far out in 
their code of social philosophy. 

Nothing can be more innocent than the 
pleasures of a French family, and nothing 
more domestic, if domesticity mean family 
union, and not house incarceration. <A 
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universal renunciation of family ties which 
has long been a popular idea among us 
concerning the French. Indeed, they live 
more with each other than we do; and 
are both more respectful to the aged and 
more careful of the young. The affectionate 
respect paid to parents is peculiarly delight- 
ful, and must strike every English person 
who mixes in French society. As for the 
children, they live entirely with the parents. 
After a certain age, generally after they are 
four years old, they dine with them at: six: 
o'clock, and they are never absent from the 
mother’s side until they go toa college or a 
convent to be educated. Thousands of 
young French girls have never slept a 
night away from the paternal roof; and, 
if thoroughly’ well brought up, their bed- 
rooms open into, and are only approached : 
from, the mother’s. French nurses and 
mothers are exceedingly indulgent, and have 
a great horror of Englishwomen, whom they 
believe to be harsh and cruel. Only those » 
deeply bitten by the Anglo-mania, which 
Béranger reprobates, would place an English- | 
woman near their children. It is a common 
———— those who keep an English servant 
must keep a servant to attend on her. 
However, it is certain that a little whole- 
some discipline might not be thrown away 
on the Adolphes and the Eulalies of our 
acquaintance ; and a strong-hearted Saxon, 
of good sense and vigorous mind, might 
work a salutary reform among many of 
those tiny Gallic rebels who set at naught 
all law, and utterly despise all order. Still, 
if the result be that the children are over- 
i spoiled, at least it proves the kind-hearted- 
|mess and patience of the parents. It is a 
{strange and at first sight an anomalous 
fact, that a nation so free and individual 
as the French in many things, supports such 
stringent parental discipline as their code al- 
lows. Upto the age of twenty-one, a son may 
be imprisoned by his father for vicious, or, as 
we should term it fast, habits—gaming, con- 
| tracting debts, and so forth. At no time of his 
| life, if he be not a widower, can he marry 
without his parents’ consent, unless he have 


French father and mother take their children | recourse to three judicial citations. A mother 
with them wherever they go. Into the: has power over her daughter to the end of her 
Tuileries gardens, that paradise for little; life,if she be not married; and it is a common 
people; into the Bois de Boulogne, and; form of punishment for unworthy mothers, to 
under the shadow of the stately trees of|deprive them of this power for a term of 
Saint Germains; or through the royal) years. Again, the practice, universal even 
avenues of Versailles. Wherever they are,;among the poorest, of saving up marriage 
there is mon fils of six or seven years old,} portions for the daughters, shows that the 
‘ and ma fille of two or three. ‘They see no| parental affections can take the form of self- 
degradation in amusing even their youngest, sacrifice as well as of over-indulgence. Then, 
children ; and you will often observe a stal-| as to the more purely domestic habits. In the 
wart fellow, six foot high, dandling his baby as! middle class, once a week certainly, perhaps 
deftly as a professional nurse ; and that be-: oftener, they have family réunions of fathers 
fore the open eyes of the whole Tuileries! and brothers, and sisters and mothers, and 
world, People don’t laugh at him for it ;|they make dinners, and form parties, only 
some respect him, but most take it as a} among themselves, with wonderful zeal and 
matter of course—they do just the same | constancy. Our little woman, for instance, 
themselves. This does not look like that' has a married brother, and her husband has 
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another married brother, and a sister also 
married ; and these several fraternities, with 
their children, and fathers, and mothers, make 
up a goodly company. Yet, large as this 
home circle is, it all converges into a point 
once or twice a week; and dinners and 
soirées are given in the most domestic 
manner possible. True, the husbands some- 
times go out and smoke their cigars in a 
café, and read the newspapers there, while 
sipping their absinthe and water, or choco- 
late; and sometimes, too, they dine out 
together at a restaurant, instead of at home. 
But these facts argue no want of family 
feeling. They are simply characteristics of 
Parisian life, not necessarily including either 
license of habits or indifference. Indeed, the 


whole tenor of the French middle-class life is | 


strongly the reverse ; although we know this 
is a new view of French character, and one 
which many will not accept. 

On the whole, there are many worse things 
than a French ménage, with its cheapness, 
its gaiety, its out-of-door pleasures, its social 
charms and artistic arrangement. And though 
that little dark-eyed woman has the terrible 
fault of perverting the thing that is, and of 
reading letters that don’t belong to her, and 
of suspecting every one she knows, sees, or 
hears of, of immoral practices, yet, in spite of 
these fearful misdemeanours, there is some- 
thing so arch, animated, and bright in her, 
that, between her tact and her cleverness, her 
gracious manners and her spirituelle conver- 
sation, she isa very fascinating little person. If 
she were but truthful and severely honourable 
—which she is not always, more’s the pity !— 
she would be anadmirable specimen of feminine 
attractiveness and loveable womanhood. 


DONE TO A JELLY. 

Proressor Owen, when lecturing on the 
results of our late Exhibition, spoke warmly 
and well respecting the economical value of 
little fragments from the animal world—little 
bits which our forefathers were wont to 
throw away. He dwelt on the fact that 
the most uninviting, and seemingly most 
worthless parts of animal bodies, are turned 
to uses of the most unexpected kind by the 
inventive skill and science of man. He re- 
marked that the most signal progress in the 
economical extraction and preparation of 
pure gelatines and glues from the waste rem- 
nants of the skins, bones, tendons, ligaments, 
and other gelatinous tissues of animals, has 
been made in France, where the well-organised 
and admirably-arranged establishments for 
the slaughter of cattle, sheep, and horses in 
large towns, give great and valuable facilities 
for the economical application of all the waste 
parts of animal bodies. Indeed, this is one 
way to measure our social progress. While 
some men are striving to make better use 
than; our forefathers of substances always 
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recognised as valuable, others are direct- 
ing their attention to humble and lowly bits 
and scraps which a former age would have 
spurned, kicked, trampled on, despised, burned, 
and otherwise ill-used and maltreated. 
Given, a bone—to find a basin of soup in 
it. Here is a problem in gelatinous mathe- 
matics; and a very sensible problem it is 
too, Many generations ago the French che- 
mist, Papin, set to work in good earnest on 
this matter. He made a vessel which he 
called a digester, closed everywhere except at 
a small hole at the top, which was provided 
with a safety-valve ; the digester was enor- 
mously strong; insomuch that when the valve 
was weighed down heavily, water could be 
made to boil at a much higher temperature 
than the familiar two hundred and twelve 
degrees. This was the gist of the whole 
matter ; for whatever may be extracted from 
bone by hot water, much more ean be ex- 
Papin broke 
his bones, put them into the digester, made 
the water boil at a fierce heat, and obtained a 


| gelatinous extract which became a tremulous 


solid when cold. Another old philosopher of 
those days, Boyle, found the means to make 
the most of a cow-heel. He exposed it to a 
moderate heat for four hours in a ‘perfectly 
close vessel, without any water; he then 
found the entire cow-heel to be so softened, ° 
that he could cut it up with a knife, as if the 
softer parts had furnished moisture for molli- 
fying the rest. The late Mr. Aikin found 
that, after extracting much gelatine from 
bones by ordinary boiling, there was another 
— which nothing but a higher boiling 
eat could liberate from the cellular structure 
of the bone. During the long Napoleonic 
wars, bone-soup was made in some of the 
hospitals and military head-quarters of 
France, by Papin’s method; and many 
pamphlets were written in advocacy of the 
plan of collecting bones as a soup-making 
article of food in besieged garrisons. Those 
who have tasted it say, however, that bone 
gelatine extracted at this high temperature, 
has a sort of unpleasant burnt flavour ; and 
certain chemists have suggested quite a 
laboratory-like mode of proceeding. First 
take, or beg, or borrow, or pick your bones ; 
boil them to extract the fat ; steep them in 
very diluted muriatie acid, to dissolve the 
earthy basis; wash the remaining semi-trans- 
parent gelatinous mass in water ; dissolve it 
in forty times its weight of boiling water ; 
evaporate the jelly thus produced to a state 
of greater consistency ;—and there is your 
soup. Whether bone-soup is really made, 
let the scientific cooks declare; but it is 
certain that the scrapings, shavings, and 
sawdust of bones are used by pastrycooks as 
a material for jelly, which is yielded the more 
readily on account of the attenuated state to 
which the fragments of bone have been pre- 
viously reduced ; and the jelly is said to be 
nearly as good as calf’s-foot jelly. Bone 
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gelatine, too, is imported from france in 
cakes or sheets, to take part in preparations 
for the table. 

A well-disposed cow or sheep would not be 
niggardly in the bestowal of these gelatinous 
treasures. Skin, membrane, tenon, ligament, 
bone, hoof, horn, feet—all yield gelatine. In 
producing that gelatinous substance which 
artisans call by the somewhat unmeaning 
name of size, it is ‘customary to use clippings 
of hides, hoofs, horns, and feet; and the 
refuse from the skins of horses, dogs, and 
cats; and the shreddings of parchment, vel- 
lum, and white leather,—all are welcome to 
the size-tubs: these are cleaned, and boiled, 
and skimmed, and strained, and cooled. But 
the making of glue is a yet more curious 
affair. Go into one of the glue-factories be- 
tween London Bridge station and Greenwich. 
You find heaps of flaps, roundings, scrapings, 
and cuttings of skins—all sorts of refuse, 
indeed, from the tanners’ and leather-dressers’ 
yards. You see how these bits and scraps 
are cleansed in lime-water, rinsed in clean 
water, dried on hurdles, boiled to a jelly; you 
see how this jelly is clarified, cooled in large 
masses, cut by a spade into square cakes, and 
further cut by brass wires into slices; you 
see how these slices are placed upon nets 
stretched across wooden frames ; how these 
frames are piled up in the open air ; how 
they are roofed over to protect them from 
rain ; how the slices are turned two or three 
times a day to facilitate their drying; how 
they are kept in lofts for some months to 
harden ; and how they then become glue. 

There has been a new claimant to gela- 
tinous honours within the last few years, 
under the name‘of marine glue. Wonders are 
told of the adhesiveness of thisstranger ; that 
it makes wood stronger than unglued wood 
could be ; that it takes twenty tons of pulling 
force to remove a glued splinter; that an 
oaken cannon-ball will not split in the seams 
cemented with marine glue ; with many other 
marvels, But this we have little to do with 
here; the marine glue is a cement, and a 
remarkable one; but it has, we believe, no 
animal gelatine in its composition, 

Gelatine casts are a pretty example of one 
mode in which glue may be made ornamental, 
or at least subservient to ornament. They are 
not properly casts, but moulds for casts ; and 
the reason why they are valued is, that the 
elasticity of the material removes many of 
the objections attending the use of sand, clay, 
wax, or plaster for moulds. Pure gelatine, 
or gelatine mixed with treacle, will furnish a 
very elastic material for moulds. Casts from 
anatomical preparations, casts from calca- 
reous concretions, casts for vegetable sub- 
stances, casts from ivory carvings, have been 
obtained in great beauty from gelatine 
moulds ; the material is so elastic, that no 
amount of alto-relievo or under-cutting will 
baffle it. Gelatine casts for gelatine moulds 
can even be produced ; and as these casts 
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are very elastic, we may obtain carved bas- 
reliefs from flat or plain originals. The 
extraordinary electrotypic arts are not alto- 
gether unindebted to these gelatinous casts 
and moulds; for the gelatine may be im- 
pressed upon an electro-coppered work of 
art ; or the electro-coppering may be effected 
upon a gelatine cast, properly coated on the 
surface with blacklead or some other material. 
In fact, gelatine, or else that peculiar mixture 
of glue and treacle whereof printers’ inking- 
rollers are made, has a degree of elasticit 
which bids fair to give it a gradually ae 
ing range of application in the arts. 

It may be within the memory of many 
who read this, how dazzling and holiday-like 
was the display of gelatine sheets in Hyde Park 
three years ago. Beautiful they certainly were, 
for their thinness, their smoothness, their 
glossiness, their transparency, and their rich 
colours, The French manufacturer who exhi- 
bited these sheets, and who designates himself 
a Gelatineur, tells us, in his trade circular, that, 
until recently, the high price of pure gelatine 
has rendered this substance available only for 
articles of luxury ; but now, when it can be 
obtained either from bones or from common 
glue, it is and ought to be cheaper. He mag- 
nanimously announces that he does not wish, 
by his improved processes, to injure the 
trade of his brother gelatineurs; and that 
he is quite ready to describe his own processes 
to all whom it may concern. By this means, 
he thinks, gelatine-making might rise to 
the dignity of a science. 

The gelatineur enumerates, one by one, the 
several purposes to which this really pretty 
substance is applied. First, he says, he can 
apply it as a layer to the surface of an 
engraving or woven material, to which it 
serves asa varnish. He can make it into a 
thin carton, for address cards, visiting 
cards, or images réligeuses, which may be 
either coloured or colourless. He can make 
it of the same thickness, but yet more 
transparent, to assist wood-engravers and 
others in transferring or copying their 
designs. He can make it as exquisitely thin 
as the thinnest paper, as supple as silk, as 
transparent as glass. In this state he calls 
it paper-crystal, or crystal-paper; and he 
sells it to the perfumer as envelopes and 
wrappers for his dainty boxes and bottles ; 
to the fleuriste as a material whence to make 
transparent artificial flowers; to the litho- 
graphic printer, as a delicate paper whereon 
he may print in gold, silver, or colours. It 
was this crystal- paper which shone so 
brightly at our Exhibition, in sheets as large 
as tive feet by four. We suppose the gelati- 
neur to refer to a sort of tapestry-hangings 
or drapery adornments, when he says, that 
with these sheets of erystal paper “on pourra 
tapisser des salles de bal.” Heclaims for these 
thin films a power of resisting all the varia- 
tions in the humidity of the atmosphere. 

It may be interesting to know in what way 
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these curious preparations of gelatine are| staples, are of different sizes, according to the 
sold in Paris. The gelatineur tells us that | purposes to which they are to be appropri- 
the sheets generally measure about fifty ceuti-| ated. The substance is also brought to 
métres by thirty-four (equivalent to about | market in two other forms—scrapings, called 
twenty inches by thirteen). There are the ' leaf-isinglass, and packages, called book-isin- 
thin sheets for cards, about fifty francs per| glass. We are more familiar with isinglass 
hundred ; there is the crystal-paper for. per-|in the state of slender filaments. These are 
fumers and fleuristes, about twenty-five | prepared through the intervention of cutting 
francs per hundred sheets; there is the| machines. The purposes to which this isin- 
apier glicé, for designers and engravers,| glass is applied are numerous—jellies, ices, 
orty francs per hundred; there is the|creams, blancmange are made with its aid ; 
erystal-paper, with printed adornments in| beer is fined or refined with it; isinglass 
gold, or silver, or colours, about a hundred} glue, and diamond cement, are two pre- 
and twenty francs per hundred ; there is the | parations of isinglass employed as adhesive 
varnish film, twenty francs; there is the| compositions. As man is naturally prone to 
impermeable quality given to any of the/| cheapness, and as isinglass is not always cheap, 
varieties, at twenty francs per hundred addi-| asubstitute is not unfrequently sought for ; one 
tional. Lastly, our gelatineur gives a speci-| substitute is the cod-sound, which is brought 
men of the kind of productions which may| from Scotland in a dried state, and melted 
serve as shop-bills or address-cards; he|into an inferior kind of isinglass. The nu- 
gives one of his own, about six inches byfour,|tritive as well as the adhesive quality 
printed in gold on thin crimson-coloured | of isinglass, of cod-sounds, of bones, of skins, 
gelatine sheets ; and states that such produc-| of tendons, of ligaments, of membranes, of 
tions he can supply at five francs per hundred. | hoofs, of horns, of feet, result from the simple 
We are quite prepared to learn that these | fact that these substances can be done to a 
prettinesses are made in London as prettily | jelly. 
as in Paris; but the great ~ cw wae 
Directory does not throw any light on this 
matter. There is, it appears, another French- EXILED. 
man to whom precedence is given in this| My brighter hours, like pleasant dreams, have fled, 
interesting art. This is M. Grenet of Rouen.| And left me here an exile, and alone ; 
Professor Owen, in the lecture before ad-| I hear no welcome sound of human tread, 
verted to, speaksof “the different kinds of} No voice except the echo of my own. 


gestion in thin layers, adapted for the| My life has pass’d its noon of sunny light, 
ressing of stuffs, and for gelatinous baths,|_ And entered twilight shades ; my hopes are gone ; 
in the clarification of wines which contain a| 1 watch’d them till they vanish’d from my sight, 


Like stars that fade, and mingle with the tints of 
dawn. 


sufficient quantity of tannin to poasevete 
the gelatine ; pure and white gelatines cut 
into threads for the use of the confectioner ;} And this I know, that when on wood and wold 
very thin white and transparent sheets of| The setting sun his bright embroidery weaves, 
papier glicé, or ice-paper, for copying draw-| And when the latest of his darts of gold 

ings ; and a quantity of objects of luxury or| Is shivered on the brazen shield of leaves, 
ornament, formed of dyed, silvered, or gilt | And, like kind visions at the step of night, 
gelatines, adapted to a variety of purposes, Upon the thankless world the star-beams fall, 
and to the fabrication of artificial and fancy | ! know that all those mingled hues of light 
flowers ;” ‘and he spoke of M. Grenet as Are only Nature's paintings on my prison wall. 
having been the .first to fabricate largely, . . ; 

out of various residues of animal hoa ot —s will cn wooded bill and plain, 

. : . oz eir leafy folds by gentlest breezes stirr'd ; 
little value, these. beautiful and diversified | 5.417 would eladlv give this wide domain 
products, many of which previously were| ‘To hear a single kindly-spoken word. 
der ived from the more costly substance,|] count the waves,—they are my only friends; 
isin; lass. BY ON Gi All day I watch them perish on the shore : 

hat is this isinglass here spoken of, and | But I would lose the charm their music lends 
one of the two sources or groups of gelati-| To see a form again that I have seen before. 
nous substance mentioned in. an earlier 
paragraph ? There are many kinds of ising- Or in the wood I wait, when, with soft tread, 
glass, good and bad, but all are fishy—| The shades of twilight glide among the trees, 
whether “ ancient and fishlike ” we will not | Stirring no leaf, like spirits of the dead, 
say—but fishy certain!y. The best isinglass, ae — Sa ws —. breeze 5 
it is said, is prepared in Russia, from the “——. aie elon = rs ad ak = tet 
membranes of the sturgeon, especially from But built by spirits, has long sunk away, } 
its air-bladder and sounds. These mem-|  4n4 darkness, its sole ruin, stays on earth alone, 
branes, when removed from the fish, are 
washed with cold water, and exposed to dry | A melancholy joy my bosom fills 
and stiffen in the open alr. The outer skin When the bright moon, with perfect calm endued, 
is removed, and the remainder is cut out and | Stands her full height upon the misty hills, 
loosely twisted into rolls. The rolls, called| Which are but pedestals for solitude, 
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And stretching o’er the world her arms of light, 

She scatters blessings from the sky’s broad dome ; 
For then I know that in the cheerless night 

The same pale moon falls light upon the hills at 

home. 
THE RUINED POTTER. 

James FIELDING was the son of a potter, and 
bred up tohis father’s trade. He married young 
—long before he could keep a wife—and with 
both his parents’ consent, or rather with their 
forgiveness, as they could not help themselves. 
For, as they said, it war very nat’ral, an’ he 
might ha’ done worse : *twar, to be sure, the first 
time, an’ belike he would’nt do it agen. And 
so they cordially shook hands with him, and 
pledged the pretty bride in a flagon of old 
Burton, and were both present at the first 
child’s christening. _But the cholera came 
soon afterwards, and took off the old man, 
and his wife. This was the opening-scene of 
James Fielding’s sufferings—want—pestilence 
~—and death. ois wife and himself were soon 
afterwards both seized with the disorder, and, 
zhough they recovered slowly, it was only to 
find their father and mother, and first-born 
child, removed from their once comfortable 
home to the churchyard, and they themselves 
with feeble bodies and accumulated debts, 
which had run on wildly during sickness. 
First, James was put into jail for the doctor’s 
bill, and then the landlord distrained for rent, 
and turned them on the world ; and so they 
were ruined. 

To be in prison, never serves a man ; he gets 
a, habit of shifting and shuffling, and leaning, 
and talking, and idling; he has the short 
hand-in-the-pocket walk, and the hang-down 
look of a jail companion ; he is never a man 
again. James Fielding came out of Stafford 
jail, a changed character: more clever and 
less capable of work—daintier, but not so 
refined—prouder, but not more honourable ; 
the edge was taken from the mind and given 
to the appetites ; nevertheless, he was a fond 
father, for he shortly became one again, and a 
loving husband to a wife who doated on him. 
But a thoroughly fallen man seldom rights 
himself, and bankruptcy is a break-up for 
life in the constitution of successful industry. 
James Fielding laboured, but his toil was 
thriftless ; he found friends, but, one way or 
other, he let in everybody who had anything 
to do with him. By degrees, he got, as was 
natural, a very bad character, and, as is 
generally the case under such circumstances, 
without altogether deserving it. He was an 
unfortunate, but not an evil man ; and we all 
know how falling bodies quicken in their 
descent. 

Still, he was a man born to suffer, and to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Men 
of all countries, stations, and fortunes, labour 
—from the serf to the lord—and Fielding’s 
destiny was only that of his sex. But, the 
gentle, pretty girl, whom he had taken from 
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her father’s home to comfort and cherish, to 
keep his fireside clean, and to nurse his little 
ones around him,—her lot was not cast by 
God for labour, for toil and moil, and anguish ; 
yet who can tell what arrows of grief pierced 
that woman’s heart during her twelve years 
apprenticeship to wifedom! Who shall 
describe the unwomanly miseries, alas, too 
common in England ! of her daily shifts and 
struggles, her pigmy gaunt looks, her thread- 
bare clothes insufficient to protect her from 
the winter weather, her hard day-labour, her 
sharp endurance of her children’s hunger, 
and forgetfulness of her own: her long sad 
catalogue of distresses, compared with which 
the pains of childbirth and even the death of 
the child at the breast, are nothing, being 
feminine sufferings. 

This poor woe-begone mother stood before 
good curate Godfrey, one of a noiseless way- 
faring body of Christian men who make little 
stir beyond their own parish, but are there 
constantly felt and heard of; the true disciples 
of the Father of the poor, the world’s first 
teacher of quiet charity. 

“ He be goin’ fast, indeed he be,” said Mary 
Fielding, speaking of the potter, who had been 
down some weeks ‘in a low fever. “Tis hard 
to lose the father of one’s child’en. I could 
ha’ borne any stroke but thisn. Everywhere 
is a churchyard now—the life is dug out. 
o’ me.” 

“ Do not murmur, but think of the past. I 
remember christening some of those children, 
when he and you were full of health and joy. 
In this journey of life, Mary, there is no hill 
without its hollow. Your neighbour Susan 
Jackson will not have to mourn the loss of a 
husband, for she has never known the love and 
protection of one ; and whenghe goes, she will 
not leave orphans to grieve for her. But, for 
all that, Susan is very lonely and destitute, 
and says nobody cares for her.” 

“ Mayhap ; but Susan Jackson can’t be sorry 
for what she never had ; and poor folk didn’t. 
ought to be fanciful. "Tis me, sir, partin’ wi’ 
my husband, that should fret.” 

“But you should remember, Mary, that 
when James and you were married, it was on 
the condition you were to part one day. We 
must not forget the ninety-nine favours be- 
cause the hundredth is not granted. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away.” 

“Oh, sir, tis beautiful to hear ye talk ; 
you alway say summut so comfortin’, feelin’, 
an’ sensible like, One is ashamed to grumble 
afore you, ‘tis so selfish and ill-natured.” 

“ But how are the little ones, Mary ?” 

“T can’t say much for’em, sir,—they be but. 
poorly.” 

“They have had some food to-day, I 
hope ?” 

“°Tis early yet, sir.” It was past midday. 
“But indeed they hante well.” 

“Did they eat anything last night before 
lying down ¢” 

“ Baby had a sup o’ gruel out o’ James's 
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cup, but Billy an’ Jacky, an’ the t’other ent 
had nothing.” 

‘And you?” 

“ Oh, sir, God be praised, I am used to it. 
Ten years is a long ‘prentisage. "Tis sur- 
prisin’ how the famine feeds itself. An’ then, 
the childern’s cries, an’ him a dyin’, drives the 
thought away from me. I ant got the hard 
stomach o’ hunger, sir; “tis unfeelin’ in a 
mother.” 

No wonder she did not feel the gnawings 
of want ; she had passed her being into other 
existences ; she had lost her identity in the 
wife and the mother. 

“Well, well, we must do something for 
the children, Mary.” 

“ Oh, sir, I did na come for that. What I 
wants is work. You ha’ comed atween us an’ 
death, many’s a time. But indeed, what I 
am here for, is, afore Jeames goes 1 wish he 
could see you, sir, an’ talk wi’ you a bit. His 
mind be strange an’ uncomfortable like, about 
religion.” 

“T thought him a believer, Mary.” 

“Mayhap he be; but men tell their wives 
what, if they could, they would hide from God, 
an’ I ha’ heerd him say awful things ; he war 
alway so courageous like. Howsomdever, 
his hour be come, an’ he ha’ losed his darin, 
an’ believes jist like a child. I thought, if 
he could on’y see you, sir.” 

Mr. Godfrey rang the bell. An aged but 
notable servant woman came. 

“Martha, bring Mrs. Fielding a little warm 
bread and milk.” 

“Oh, no, no, sir! "Tis only my way, what 
you see in my face ; I war alway’ palish like 
—leastways this many a day.” 

Martha, who had promptly obeyed her 
master, returnedein a few minutes with a 
basin. 

“There, take that gently, Mary; it will 
warm you.” 

“Will you forgive me, sir? Indeed I can- 
not. It ‘ud choke me. The child’en—the 

x hungry child’en, sir!” 

“They shall be thought of.’ Mr. Godfrey 
left the room, returning shortly after with his 
long surtout buttoned closely up, and a small 
parcel in his hand. 

“This contains a loaf, Mary—and some- 
thing else—you know what to do with it. 
Let me have the ticket when I call, which 
will be in the eourse of the evening. Leave 
me now.” 

The comforted mother looked on Heaven’s 
minister and then up to heaven, and passed 
noiselessly through the small door, with faith, 
hope, and maternal love—the three strongest 
os of the heart—to support her. She had 

ad the only full and perfect lesson of religion 


—charity. But she did not know, until 
she got to the pawnshop, that the poor curate 
had taken his only waistcoat from his back 


to feed her children. Then, indeed, the tide 
of religion came strong upon her. So true it 
is, that one act of kindness is worth a volume 
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of sermons in converting people. The curate’s 
vest was a baptismal robe tothe unregenerated 
spirit of Mary Fielding, the freethinking pot- 
ter’s wife. 

It was on an evening in the middle of June 
that Mr. Godfrey passed along to the potter’s 
cottage. -There had been some smart 
refreshing showers during the day, and 
the grass was healthily green, and the flowers 
were vigorous and balmy, and here and there 
was the restless uneasy chirp, in the tree or 
hedge, of the young bird in its nest. The 
sheep were settling down for the night in 
the meadows; and the cows, after milking, 
were scattered over the distant pasturages. 
At intervals there was an unyoked horse 
exultingin abundance and freedom. The poor 
saluted Mr. Godfrey as he passed, and the 
rich cordially greeted him, for he was uni- 
versally beloved. 

“ All God’s works are beautiful and happy,” 
said he to himself, as he wound amon 
the green Janes, and gazed upon the broa 
benignant sky. “Man alone makes the 
world miserable. I cannot think the design 
of Providence was to make the chief of a 
joyous creation wretched: there must be 
some key to human felicity. The departing 
sun shines on these dingy cottages, and the 
few straggling flowers bloom cheerfully, and 
east their sweetness abroad on theair. Out- 
side is God’s work ; within, is man’s.” 

And the curate entered the cabin of James 
Fielding, the potter. 

There had evidently been preparations to 
receive him. The clay floor was newly 
sprinkled and swept, and the few articles of 
crockery and china, nearly all misshapen, or 
otherwise defective, were as clean as the 
pebbles in a river. The children’s faces, 
hands, and feet—for they had no shoes—were 
all fresh from the washing-basin, and their 
hair wassleekly combed across their foreheads, 
There was evident poverty, but an equally 
evident wish to conceal it. Not a vestige of 
furniture or ornament was in the room, be- 


|yond the few articles of earthenware men- 


tioned ; all the rest, to the three-legged stool 
for the baby, had either been sold or burned 
for fuel. There were three or four hassocks 
of hay for seats, but these too had been 
preyed on for fuel, and ran out at the sides ; 
and there were some layers of chipped, dried- 
up straw, as a bed in the corner. On this was 
stretched the dying man. The eldest boy ran 
to borrow a chair as Mr. Godfrey entered, and 
the thrifty housewife had just drawn the old 


| rags from the three lower panes of the glass- 


less and only window in the hovel, to let the 
sun and airin. This was the abode of an 
Englishman in the heart of England. 

The patient had been propped up some- 
what on his straw, and a neighbour had 
shaved him and lent him a shirt, which, 
though old, was clean. So, what with well- 
washed skin and combed hair, and a cup of 
refreshing tea, he was prepared to receive the 
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curate’s visit in something of a decent and 
Christian manner. One of the boys was in or 
rather on, the bed—for there was no covering 

—from sheer nakedness. He partly nestled 
| in the straw, and was partly concealed by 
the rags taken from the window; he was 
contented and happy, for he had had the 
blessing of a full meal: a rarity in the hut 
of the dying potter. 

The curate took the chair borrowed for 
him, placed it by the bedside, and leaned 
towards the sick man. 

“ Well, James, how do you feel now?” 

“Better, sir, thank you, but still weakly. 
God will bless you for what you ha’ done. 
"Tis mony a long day sin’ I could prove my 
gratitude to anybody.” 

“ Never mind that. The Seareher of all 
hearts knows your intentions, James.” 

“ Yes—true! But d’ye think God heeds 
a poor eritter like me?” 

“ Undoubtedly. Our Father.” 

“Ah! Good—good. ButI never found a 
true friend but Him and yourself, sir—they all 
forsook and misbelied me. I never was as 
bad as people made me ; He knows that, and 
One’s hearth is a fair assize.” 

“True, a fond husband and a kind father 
cannot be a very bad man. I never believed 
you ill-disposed, Fielding.” 

“No, bless thee for it, and He will bless 
thee. Yeha’ made me a Christian ; the ways 
o’ the world made me an infidel long ago. 
A man kindly treated, feels like a Christian, 
sir.” 

“But we must give up resentments, now. 
I see, by your countenance you will soon meet 
your God. Prepare, Fielding, for that great 
judgment.” 

“Yes, I know it will come soon, an’ that ha’ 
changed me. But, indeed, sir, I am aweary of 
the world, If it war not for her and the 
children, I had gone years back.” 

“The Christian religion always .supposes 
poverty and suffering, James. Were all the 
world sinless and happy, the Atonement had 
been useless.” 

“T can well believe thisn 0’ thee, sir. If 
yer wer dumb an’ blind, yer han’ would 
preach ; ’tis the on’y sarmint as - home to 
a hungry man. Fine words 0” ~=small 
account. But when a rich parson, or a bishop 
or such, as never gives, an’ never suffers, tells 
starvin poor fellows like me to bear their 
crosses, asthe only road to heaven, it looks 
like humbug, sir. If heaven is to be won by 
poverty—sartintly nothing is so easy for ’em 
as to give all they ha’ more than enow, to 
feed the hungry, an’ comfort the afflicted.” 

“ Ah, James, this is bad grace in a dying 
man. It is enough for every one to look to 
himself ; to bear his own burden, and to know 
that in the midst of trial, and sorrow, and 
suffering, he can have recourse to One who 
knew them all on earth. This, surely, is fair 
comfort.” 

“Tt be, sir. 


*Tis atthe point I am at now, 
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a man feels he must believe in some reli- 
gion, an’ there is none so nat’ral like as our 
own. A dyin’ man is not a doubter. I wish 
T ha’ been o’ this way o’ thinkin’ long ago— 
*twould ha’ made me content—an’ a contented 
man is a regular man, an’ a regular man is a 
toilsome man, an’ a toilsome man is a thriving 
man ; but when one begins in grumblin’ one 
ends wi’ sorrow. Mary dear, gi’ me a drink. 
I feel faintish.” 

The curate took the teapot from the yearn- 
ing and attentive wife’s hand, andthe fevered 
patient, from the broken spout held to his 
mouth, drained the vessel greedily, till the 
few leaves at the strainer whizzed with 
their dryness. As he drank, Godfrey had 
an opportunity of observing his coun- 
tenance. “This man,” said he to him- 
self, “was formed for a lofty destiny, but 
with him ignorance has marred nature. 
When will man vindicate the purposes of 
God to his fellows? When will England 
provide education for all her people?” As 
these thoughts passed rapidly through the 
pastor’s mind, the sick man spoke with a 
fainter voice, but with renewed energy : “‘ the 
spirit war willing, but the flesh war weak.’ 
Well, sir, I know I am a dyin’. I war never 
a coward, but I does fear death. ’Tis like a 
goin’ over a common one don’t know, ona 
dark night—there be none about you but 
sperits,” 

“ Keep your eyes steadily on your guiding 
star, James. That light sufficeth.” 

“ T believe, sir. O Lord, help my unbelief.” 

“Thank Heaven for those words,” said . 
the curate; “and now, Fielding, since 
you are in this good frame of mind, I 
must tell you one thing that will lighten 
your last moments. Old Mrs. Williams 
is getting too aged for the parish school, 
and as she is to retire on a small pension, 
I have secured the post for Mary. I know 
she will fill it well. This will keep the 
wolf from the door, and I will look to the 
little ones. So you see things are not 
so bad as you expected. You will leave 
those dear to you pretty middling off, and 
they will remain, under Providence, to be a 
blessing to themselves and to their country.” 

“Thank God, thank God! My soul is at 
peaee now. She is provided for, and they, 
too. Read to me, sir, please; ’twill rouse me 
up—I feel drowsyish.” 

The curate opened his pocket Bible, and in 
a sweet low voice read from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth of John. As he proceeded, 
the little boy peeped up from his straw, and 
sucked in the words, The sick man opened 
his stiffening lids from time to time, and 
murmured a prayer from unparted motion- 
less lips, which sounded strange and un- 
earthly in the small chamber. The pale 
wife, with her infant daughter in her lap, 
wept silently ; and the little boy, Jemmy, was 
seated on one of the worn-out hassocks, 
holding the candle, which was stuck in a 
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bottle, for the good pastor as he read./allowed a sou a day for the support of a cat 
The other boy was gone of an errand for ajin each shipofwar. _ 
neighbour. ight had set in, and a gentle} Arrived at Constantinople, the traveller 
breeze’ fanned the chamber through the open} was troubled for backsheish the instant he 
door and: paneless window. People glided| arrived at the entrance to the port. The 
cautiously f ; from time to time, urged by| captain of the port rowed off to the ship, 
pity or curiosity. begged for a gratuity, and if money were 
After about an hour’s stillness, the sick man| refused, talked about his sick wife, and 
stirred, then tried to sigh, but the groan died| requested a donation of maccaroni. On 
within him, and fora time he whispered ; but| landing, the traveller was introduced to the 
nobody knew what he said. At length, after | Turkish custom-house officers by an Armenian 
the curate had applied a few drops of mois-|dragoman. These officers were seated in a 
ture from an ‘orange to his lips, he spoke|row on a divan: each provided with a 
audibly. chibouque and an attendant to serve coffee, 
“T was dreaming, Mary, as we war happy | They were also provided with implements for 
with God. The children had enow to eat ; they | writing, and scraps of muslin, in which they 
give me my good name back agen ; an’ we war| enclosed letters to persons of distinction. 
‘all very happy.” After a pause, and much | They wrote a passport, or teskereh, holding 
internal muttering, he resumed with a per-| the paper on the palm of the left hand. 
ceptible spirit of energy, although his spent} Once fairly in Turkey, the traveller, if pro- 
owers made him scarcely audible. “Oh,| vided with proper letters of introduction, 
r. Godfrey, if more would, like thee, on’y | was soon the object of great attention. The 
come and see the poor, an what they suffers !| fair wife of his host sprinkled his bed with 
Tell the lads, sir, to wait a bit—but to|rose-water: and to the clinking of the 
struggle on, for there is hope for the work-| watchmen’s iron-shod staves on the pave- 
ing man: An’ bid the rich folk consider|ment, he fell arg At five o’clock the 
the labourer, an’ the parsons to be all like thee, | following morning, he was at the breakfast 
an’ England will be right. Mary, a drink,|table. And then he strolled out to pay visits, 
dear: the heart is as dry as a cinder within| He smoked chibouques at one house, and 
me.” drank sherbet at another, so frequently, that 
His wife brought him a little cold water,|he was soon in a most indolent condition, 


into which the curate squeezed some orange|and was kept on his legs only by the various 
juice. passages of life he met on his way. In one 
“Mary! To our Father, I commit thee, | street he saw a baker nailed by his ear to his 
girl, when I am gone. I am dead afore I am /|door-post, and coolly stroking his beard in 
dead, leaving my Mary. Kiss my forehead,|that unenviable position. The exposed 
girl. God bless thee! Comfort these little|tradesman was suffering punishment for 
children, God! they be orphans now.” having played tricks with his bread in a time 
And he prayed inwardly. In that hour|of scarcity. In an open space he saw some 
he had no succour but prayer, and the| miserable troops under drill by a foreign 
remembrance of any good he had done in| drill master, watched from a window at 
his life. The baby was crying on its mother's ; hand by a little, ugly, red-faced man, dressed 
breast, and the candle trembled in the hands | in a hussar uniform, and smoking his 
of the weeping boy who still held it. The | chibouque. This little man was the seraskier 
wife was still and pale ; her heart was being | pasha, a minister of war. In another quarter 
rifted from hér. The curate had bent his|0f the town he would meet an araba—the 
knee in prayer, and comforted the dying and | ladies’ barroche or chariot in Constantinople. 
the desolate. The araba was a waggon without springs, 
drawn by oxen gaily decorated with ribbons. 
TURKS AT SEA. Before the palace, he heard a band playing 
;lively airs, under the leadership of a young 
FIvE-AND-TWENTY years ago, the adven-| Piedmontese: afterwards the famous Donizetti. 
turous traveller on his way to Constantinople} This band consisted of the royal pages, the 
suffered many hardships altogether unknown; embryo grandees of the empire. He saw 
to the traveller of the present year. He was/the Turkish fleet—then preparing for a cruise 
fortunate, if he were not detained for a couple: in the Baltic against Russia. 
of days at some fording place in France, in an; To an En lish sailor of that year (eighteen 
auberge without windows ; if many unpiea- hundred iat twenty-nine), many details to be 
sant incidents did not check his progress {noticed in that fleet were curious, and often 


through Piedmont ; if, on his Mediterranean | ludicrous. Now, we propose to follow an 


voyage, under the — of a garlic-eating | adventurous English sailor of those days— 
captain, he did not find it absolutely neces-!no other than Captain Adolphus Slade—on 
sary to sleep in top boots, to preserve his feet! board the capitan pasha’s first-rater, the 
from the ravages of enormous ship rats ; if,|Selimier, and to accompany him on a cruise 
in short, he did not suffer under calamities! of observation in the Black Sea. 

too numerous to mention. As regards the| Paint had done its utmost to give the ships 
rats, let us note that the Genoese admiralty ia respectable appearance. The Selimier (with 
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her bower cuble bent round a large plane 
tree) was really a fine first-rate without a 
poop. From her peak a gay crimson silk 
ensign drooped into the Bosphorus. A 
motley crowd of idlers were lying about 
her in various lazy positions. Achmet Pa- 
puchi, the capitan pasha, a sickly-looking 
man, dressed from head to foot in orange- 
coloured silk, was stretched on a couch in the 
middle of the quarter deck, smoking, from a 
porcelain narghilez. He was surrounded by 
obsequious attendants. The admiral did not 
know his letters : his secretary was therefore 
reading his despatches to him. 

In various parts of the ship, the sailors 
were lounging, or eating bread and olives, or 
playing chess on the deck marked into squares 
with chalk, or performing their devotions. 
But, when the capitan pasha signified his 
pleasure to descend to his cabin, there was a 
great stir. Two officers supported him under 
the arms as he made his way to the state 
apartment of the Selimier. It was a cool, 
elegant room ; furnished with sun and moon 
decorated chairs, and adorned with em- 
blazoned sentences from the Koran, and two 
paintings of the ship. Piles of lemons, 

eaped in the cabin windows, gave a refresh- 
ing pungency to the air; and the fresh orange 
boughs twined about the rails of the steps, 
imparted to it a sweet odour. Amid the 
Turkish decorations were Damascus sabres, 
a Dollond’s telescope, and French pistols. 


Pages were at hand to fan the flies from 
visitors, as they smoked and sipped sherbet. 
Here was the captain, dressed in a white suit, 
with a red fez and red slippers: when he 
addressed the capitan pasha, he kissed his 


robe. He took orders, and went off nimbly 
to execute them. The fleet was going on a 
cruise in the Black Sea for the ostensible 
purpose of giving battle to the Russians. It 
was droll to see a number of loosely-draped 
fellows tear duwn the fore-tack, and make 
the mast bend as the noble ship escaped on 
her way to the Euxine, at the rate of nine 
knots to the hour. As the sun went down 
gloriously, Imamis, from the mizen-rigging of 
each ship, called the faithful to prayer. The 
call was devoutly obeyed, and the crews of 
the ships were in a few minutes on their 
knees: each man on his own coat: each 
officer on a carpet. Their devotions at an 
end, the capitan pasha’s supper hour had 
arrived. This ‘oad was spread on a carpet 
between two guns on the main deck. The 
eapitan and his English naval friend sat 
down upon the carpet opposite one another, 
Having washed their hands in ewers held by 
kneeling agas, and havinghada napkin tied by 
these functionaries round their necks, the two 
began the evening meal by helping themselves 
to conserves, bread and cake, &c., placed 
before them, in little saucers upon a metal 
tray. The English sailor saw at once that 
knives and forks were not to be expected ; 
for, on the appearance of the second dish (a 
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pile of red mullet), his host proceeded to turn 
over each fish with his fingers, in the unselfish 
search after the most acceptable specimen. 

It may be supposed that his guest was 
careful in selecting that mullet which had 
undergone the least handling. The fish fairly 
disposed of, a fowl was produced ; whereupon 
the capitan, placing his left thumb firmly 
upon the bird, wrenched off a wing with his 
|right hand. Unhappily for the Englishman, 
he failed to imitate the dexterity of his host, 
being restrained, by a lingering sense of 
delicacy, from unceremoniously plunging his 
fingers into the dish. An attendant advanced 
to help him. This officer seized the fowl, 
pulled its limbs off, and then dexterously 
proceeded to peel the flesh from the breast 
with his nails, The bracing nature of the 
Black Sea air enabled the Englishman to 
avail himself of the officer’s kind interference, 
and to set aside all delicacy when dealing 
with the lamb and olives, and other dishes 
which followed. After eating a little more 
than he required, the Englishman was silently 
hoping that the meal was at an end, when, to 
his horror, a substantial dish of greasy pilaff 
was placed upon the carpet. An honour 
which he did not anticipate, awaited him. 
The capitan pasha dipped his lean hand into 
the mess and drew forth a substantial lump, 
which he proceeded to roll into a ball. 
Having handled it for a few minutes, until it 
was reduced to the proportions of a grape- 
shot, he leaned forward, and holding the ball 
between his fingers, fairly pushed it into his 
guest’s mouth.. The attendants stared to see 
a capitan pasha pay so great an honour to a 
stranger ; the stranger felt that it was pos- 
sible to pay a compliment in a more accept- 
able manner, and hastened to dip his tortoise- 
shell spoon into the bowl of koshub which 
tollowed. Chibouques and coffee were after- 
wards served to the harsh strains of an 
Albanian bagpipe, and then the pasha’s 
jester, attired in scarlet and gold, amused his 
master by turning somersaults, and saying 
sharp things. 

To amuse the pasha and to superintend 
his comforts, seemed -to the main 
duties of the Selimier’s crew. He could 
not read; his rank shut him out from all 
conversation ; so there he sat, surrounded 
by slaves, with his narghilez to his lips, and 
his lazy fingers wandering about his com- 
boloyo, or rosary. If he drank, the glass was 
held to his lips ; if he expectorated, an officer 
was at hand with a cloth to receive the result, 
During the heat of the day, he crept into the 
little box, six feet by three, which served him 
for bed-room and dressing-room. Here, he 
lay until the cool evening came, when (after 
the performances of his band, consisting 
chiefly of drums and cymbals) his crew 
amused him with various coarse games. At 
one time they ducked in tubs of water for 
money ; at another, the game was bear and 
monkey—the bear and the monkey being 
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rewarded for the sound blows they received in 
the course of the sport, by a few piastres ; at 
another, two seamen hung by the spanker- 
boom until one cried quarter. Whether at sea, 
or in port, the pasha wanted some game, 
some luxury, to while away the hours. But 
he was no worse than the generality of officers 
he commanded. Nourrez, for instance, the 
captain of the finest frigate in the Turkish 
navy, had been within six months a royal 
page, and had never been to sea before. But 
then his second in command was more ex- 
perienced. Our English sailor has described 
the government of an Ottoman ship of war 
twenty years ago in a few words. “The 
commander of an Ottoman ship of war, what- 
ever duty is performing, sits on his bench on 
the quarter-deck, leaving the second captain 
to carry on the war. By the time that his 
chibouque wants replenishing, something may 
happen to disturb him; if a squall, a sail 
splits; if an action, the shot come in. In 
either case he gets nervous, and imagines 
faults in his subordinates. He jumps into 
his slippers, and gives orders that cannot be 
understood ; seizes a speaking trumpet; knocks 
down the second captain ; runs forward on 
the forecastle ; repeats the same operation on 
the boatswain ; then returns to smoke another 
pipe, exclaiming, ‘ Mashallah !’” 

Our fleet, of which the frigate commanded 
by Nourrez formed part, consisted of three 
brigs, five corveties, three frigates, and 
one three-decker. On board these ships, 
were men who had fought at Navarino ; 
some of these (the pilot, and captain 
of the Selimier, for instance), were brave 
men and experienced seamen, - This re- 
—, force, or rather this force that 
should have been respectable, sailed out of 


the Bosphorus behind those beautiful gulls, 
tame as doves, so ardently admired and pro- 
tected by the Osmanlis, which float about 
the cypresses of Buyukderé, or skim round 


about the vessels and caiques. It was with 
ill-concealed fear that the Turks found them- 
selves in quest of the enemy; and the sug- 
gestions of the English captain that they 
should clear out Sevastopol, or perform some 
striking exploit, met with the coldest 
response. Indeed, the Osmanlis were little 
prepared to meet even the most timid enemy. 
All their shot was so bad thatit broke by the 
concussion at the bore, and the English cap- 
tain declared that the Selimier would have 
been an easy prize to an English frigate in 
twenty minutes. Her crew of fourteen hun- 
dred men (speaking twenty different tongues), 
drilled by aid of the topchi bashi’s rattan, 
were in as disorderly a state as it was pos- 
sible for them to be in. They were laziness 
personified. The fine ship was a floating 
castle of indolence. The gunners could 
manage to load, without putting the shot 
before the cartridge; but they never 
thought of stopping the vent. To -be sure 
the loss of a man’s arm was. not much. As 
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to pointing the guns at the object it was 
desirable to hit, they made no pretence of 
possessing any knowledge of the way to go to 
work, and the whole broadside would be tired, 
with every gun wide of the intended mark, 
The quarters were magnificent, but the 
matches were fastened to spiked sticks, 
and stuck about the decks in the most dan- 
gerous disorder. There were guns on board, 
which none of the crew had the courage to fire 
—not even the comboradgi, who had been 
drafted on board, specially for this duty. All 
ran away when the English sailor fired, to try 
the effect of the seventy-five pound granite 
balls with which they were charged, 

The prevailing carelessness with thematches 
excited the Englishman’s apprehension, and 
he requested permission to examine the pow- 
der magazine. The captain very nervously 
assented, and the Englishman left the old 
man vigorously handling his comboloyo.. The 
visitor was accompanied by the topchi bashi 
and fourmates, each carrying a crazy lanthorn, 
from which they wished to withdraw the candle, 
that their distinguished guest might the more 
easily admire the arrangements, These ar- 
rangements consisted of an entire absence of 
fire-screens and cartridge-boxes; the English 
sailor seeing the carelessness with which un- 
protected powder was carried along the decks, 
past flaming matches, thought that the Turks 
were their own most formidable enemies. 

Still, in the face of the prevailing ignorance 
of naval affairs, the English sailor endeavoured 
to persuade the capitan pasha to sail for 
Sirepolis and Varna—even to Sevastopol—to 
damage the Russian shipping at these ports, 
and then to return and force a passage ; but 
a council of war rejected the proposal, and 
the Turkish fleet very cautiously continued to 
seek the enemy, in the hope that the enemy 
might not make his appearance, The pasha 
possibly felt that an engagement might inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of his chibouque, 
or damage his natural relish for pilaff. And 
he was right. The danger he ran was not 
insignificant on board the Selimier, aship that 
had no gunners, and was manned by a crew 
who went to sleep on their watch at night, 
with the lower deck ports up. One night 
this carelessness or ignorance would have 
sent the noble ship to the bottom, had not 
our English friend been awake. to notice that 
all the crew were fast asleep, and that the 
vessel was moving ahead, with her royals set, 
her yards anyhow, and her lower ports open. 
A squall was rapidly forming, andthe English- 
man had barely time to kick two or three 
fellows into a perfectly wakeful condition to 
trim and shorten sail, when it burst, The 
capitan crept out of his little box, only to 
order the chief of the watch to be thrown over- 
board immediately for his negligence ;—from 
this fate, however, the Englishman saved the 
unhappy wretch, who repaid this intercession 
with his lasting enmity. 

At length, after many days of idle cruising, 
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the English sailor prevailed upon the pasha! night ; the men do not sleep on the watch; 


so far to screw up his courage as to chase 
a Russian frigate and corvette. But the 

sha while urging the vessels of his fleet a- 
head, kept the Selimier under easy sail, so 
that nothing might happen to put his chibouque 
out, Had he been inclined to come up with 
the enemy, his noble ship might have been 
alongside the Russian frigate in three hours. 
The Russians escaped into Sirepolis; the 

asha, rushing about the deck with a glass 
in his hand, followed by two attendants 
holding up the ends of his coat, gave orders 
to tack, and expressed his intention of 
engaging the Russians at anchor, or of 
meeting them at sea,to-morrow. This deter- 
mination set the entire crew in commo- 
tion, and everybody pestered the pasha with 
advice. The jester had something more or 
less funny to say on every point: the chief 
butler declared that it was too dark to see 
anything; the man in charge of the tobacco 
advised his master not to run the risk of 
wetting his august person; at last even the 
cook tumbled up to explain his views. This 
last adviser fairly exhausted the patience of 
the English sailor, who seized him by the 
shoulders and precipitated him towards his 
proper sphere of activity. The arrangements 
for action were complete: the desire for 
retreat was general, The English sailor 
went to sleep, expecting to awake within 
sight of the enemy. But he was roused from 
his slumbers by rushing water, He ran upon 
deck and found the fleet sailing twelve knots 
off the wind, and:away from danger. The 
pasha was joking with his officers. For the 
firat time he did ‘not notice his English 
visitor, fearing his dangerous advice. ‘The 
little captain, however, sighed when he saw 
the brave Briton, who would have led the 
fleet to glory. And so the Turks flew into 
the Bosphorus, came to.anchor, and through- 
out that war the tame gulls were never again 
disturbed from their resting places amid the 
rigging of the fleet at its moorings. 

The description of this cruise exhibits the 
Turks at sea, twenty-five years ago, as very 
indifferent sailors. Since that time, however, 
busy scenes have passed in the Bosphorus 
under the direction of the English sailor, 
to whom we are indebted for the facts of 
the present article, and who is now in com- 
mand of the fine Turkish squadron, now 
armed and disciplined to do effective 
work against the Russians. To Adolphus 
Slade (now a Turkish Admiral), and to Sir 
Baldwin Walker, the Sultan owes that 
effective naval force which commands the 
entrance to the Black Sea. Turkish guns 
are now excellently worked; and men used 
to salt water have replaced the effeminate 
landsmen who once lazily smoked their 
chibouques and sipped their sherbet 
on the quarter-decks of the Sultan’s men- 
of-war. The sailors on board do fire the guns ; 


jthe purpose of keeping 





and naval jesters enjoy sinecures. 

Therefore we have every reason to hope 
that the Turks at sea, at the present mo- 
ment, do not very closely resemble the Turks 
at sea in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, as described by Adolphus Slade, 
now Michavez Pacha. 


THE WAR WITH FEVER. 


WE receive encouraging news from one of 
the chief seats of the war against Fever, 
which we may head, if we please, Latest In- 
telligence. Defeat of the enemy by a British 
army thirty-thousand strong—loss by killed 
and wounded only ten. We take the par- 
ticulars from a despatch just issued to the 
world,—a capital report—short and to the 
point—the second report of the indefatigable 
police-commissioner, Captain William Hay, 
on the operation of the Common Lodging- 
houses Act, in the Metropolis. d 

The Common Lodging-houses Act give 
certain inspecting power to the’police, and cer- 
tain compelling power to the magistracy, for 
poison, whether 
generated of cesspools, filth, overcrowding 
or want of ventilation, from passing down 
the throats of “common lodgers.” The 
end attained by this power of interference 
would justify the strictest means that honesty 
permits. ‘here are fourteen hundred and 
forty-one registered lodging-houses in Lon- 
don, in which thirty thousand people have 
been living under thecircumstances of simple 
decency required bv the act, and during the 
year now accounted for, among all these thou- 
sands of persons, how many cases have there 
been of fever? Only Ten. 

That is the end: the means used to at- 
tain it are by no means of the strictest. 
Even in its amended form the Common 
Lodging-houses Act, like every act of Sani- 
tary legislation, has yet to be revised and 
made more vigorous. Poisoning with filth 
in every form should be‘as illegal as poisoning 
with prussic acid. The Act provides autho- 
rity for removing dangerous nuisances that 
exist “in or about ” a common lodging-house, 
and magistrates have ruled that “about” a 
place does not mean in its immediate proxi- 
mity but anywhere upon it. Filth of the most 
one creeps and stagnates, lies 
in heaps before the windows of such houses ; 
yet, under this act, the police has no distinct 
authority to interfere. No landlord has any 
more right to let a poisoned house than a 
brewer has to sell fatal drugs in his beer. 
It is the province of law to see that men 
who sell to their neighbours any necessary 
of life furnish the article in a reasonably 
wholesome state. The law that condemns 
bad meat and bad fish as unfit for human 
food, is not only entitled to condemn, but 
is bound to condemn, all houses that are 


the lower ports are not kept open atj/unfit for human habitation. The obligation 
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upon the law is rendered greater by the 
carelessness or ignorance or helplessness of 
those for whom it has to care. Many a poor 
housewife who would not fail to put her nose 
to a mackerel, neglects to apply the same test 
to her house. 

No choice between right and wrong can 
honestly be left to house-owners. The house- 
owners who have the very poor for their 
tenants often belong to a class of men unable 
to understand more of their duty than the 
duty of securing the receipt of rent. There 
was a house, Captain Hay tells us, beset with 
more filthiness than we care to express further 
than by mildly saying that the cesspool over- 
flowed into the kitchen. The tenant’s wife 
said they had lost their health and money, and 
it was no use applying to the landlord. The 
owner did nothing, even when he had notice 
of proceedings that were to be taken against 
him under the act. It was only when com- 
pelled by a magistrate’s order that he filled 
the cesspool up, and drained his premises into 
the common sewer, Another example :—A 
cesspool that contained the long-accumulated 
filth of four houses, overflowed and ran into 
a room used as a sleeping apartment. One 
child had died in the room, and the inspector 
found another lyingill. The drain in the yard 
was stopped, causing the yard to be covered 
with filthy water, in the midst of which stood 
the butt that contained the water drank by 
the inmates of the house. The owner would 
do ne but look after his rent. He was 
summoned before a magistrate, and held the 
language of an injured Briton. “ He thought,” 
said the police report, “he ought not to be 
dictated to as to the way his property was to 
be managed.” By mistake, the order for 
correcting this state of things was made 
against the. name of the poverty-stricken 
tenant. The owner took advantage of the 
error, and did nothing. It was not until a 
fresh notice had been served against him in 
his proper name, and the case had again been 
brought before a magistrate—it was not until 
he was thoroughly and perfectly compelled 
that he would stir a finger to save himself 
from becoming the murderer of other people 
living in his house. Such men are very mer- 
cifully used when they are only forced into 
the better path, and are not fined, imprisoned, 
or transported as offenders. 

The truth is, however, that they are only 
in a few cases forced to give honest return 
for the money of their victims. The police 
exercise this supervision only over common 
lodging houses, and for the more real homes 
of the very poor little or no thought has yet 
been taken. Even the common lodging-house 
ia an expensive home for the poor who live 
in little families : twopence a night for each 
bed would make a weekly rent beyond 
the two shillings—more or Jess—that suffices 
for the hiring of an independent room. The 
homes made by these people are cursed as 
often as ever common lodging-houses were 


cursed by the neglect of landlords, and they ' 
still remain under the curse. Legislation on 
their behalf, and that, too, of a most stringent 
kind, is absolutely needed. 

It is also needed that the provisions of the 
Building Act—and of other laws that, if 
fully and properly enforced, would, in 
many respects, amend the condition of 
the humbler orders—should be acted upon 
to the letter. There is still plenty of 
room for the achievement of much good by 
a right use even of the few powers that 
have been already placed within , men’s 
reach. 

Before we shut up Captain Hay’s report, 
we shall do well to quote from it four or five 
lines, on a topic which we have ourselves 
quite recently discussed. We have shown 
that there is need of accommodation for 
families poorer than those provided for by 
the existing societies, that erect wholesome 
dwellings for the poor. Very poor families 
that have to pay, and continue to pay, two 
shillings and half a crown a week for single 
rooms, of the most wretched and unwhole- 
some character, might have provided for 
them at the same price, by any associations 
taking thought for their especial wants and 
accepting the restricted conditions under 
which they are compelled to live, accommo- 
dation infinitely better. This truth we lately 
urged. Captain Hay points to families that 
pay for their single rooms still lower rental, 
for whom it may be more difficult, but surely 
is not impossible to provide decent homes, 
and for whom it is not less necessary to take 
thought. “The model lodging-houses that 
have been erected,” he says, “secure to 
respectable artisans, who oecupy them, much 
of the comfort of a private residence ; but 
the charge for this accommodation is quite 
beyond the means of those who have no 


regular employment, and whose means of 


subsistence are narrow and uncertain. Ac- 
commodation for a family at a rental of a 
shilling or eighteenpence a week, as a maxi- 
mum, for this class of poor, is what is urgently 
required, and should in some way be found.” 

The requirement certainly is not extrava- 
gant. The building of tall houses lessens the 
expense of ground-went to each room that 
they contain, and it is not too much to ask 
that in such houses wholesome rooms should 
be planned, if small, especially weli ventilated, 
letting each at about three pounds a year. 
They would be always full, and the losses by 
unpaid rent would be trifling, as they are 
always trifling under a system of weekly 
payments, maintained with a reasonable 
strictness. It would be essential of course to 
the success of any undertaking of this kind, 
and as necessary for the good of the poor who 
are supplied with homes, as of the richer 
men who seek an honest profit by supplying 
them, that the punctual payment of the 
weekly rent, either by halfcrown or by 
shilling rent payers, should be enforced with 
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the utmost strictness short of inhumanity ; 
there should be the firmest adherence to the 
spirit of the contract short of a too obstinate 
adherence to the letter. 
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Uncie Joun has been the terror and admi- 
ration of all our family for twenty years. He 
has passed his whole life in town, and it is 
amazing what an immense advantage that 
gives him over his country relations. He 
knows everything; and convicts my cousin 
(who farms his own land in Devonshire) of 
ignorance of the first principles of agriculture, 
and writes letters filled with shiploads of 
guano and successions of crops. He also 
superintends the navigation of another cousin 
who has gone thirteen voyages to China, in 
command of a twelve hundred ton ship. He 
is, in fact, profuse of his advice on all subjects 
and at all times, And the provoking part of 
it is, he is constantly right. He waits his 
time, and a blight comes on the potatoes 
in Devonshire, or a storm dismasts the mer- 
chantman off the Cape : then he triumphantly 
dwells on the hints he gave about farming 
and seamanship, and, as he is unmarried, and 
has thirty thousand pounds in the funds, 
there is not a word to be said. 

I don’t think I am a favourite. He is 
fond of talent—he meets so much of it 
at his clubs and everywhere else in Lon- 
don—and I have none. In short, I some- 
times think he considers me rather deficient 
in intellect. Perhaps I am. He has told 
me two or three times I am a fool, but 
he used to do the same perpetually when I 
was at school, and always accompanied the 
unpleasant observation with a tip. This 
leads to an agreeable association of ideas, 
and I rather like to hear him revert to his 
old opinion. "When I told him I was going 
to be married, and to whom, he was very 
decided in his declaration of my silliness ; but 
when the. deed was done, he furnished our 
drawing-room, and presented Marianne with | 
a twenty-pound note. This seemed rather 
odd to me; for he couldn’t possibly have 
thought Marianne a fool. Me, he is quite 
welcome to despise—I never set up for a wit | 
or a learned man—but Marianne! I sent 
him up her album, with such lovely poetry in 
it. Iam sure if she published, she would be 
thought equal to Mrs. Hemans. There can 
be no doubt whatever on the subject of my | 
wife’s talents. I say nothing about her} 
beauty, nor about her speaking French, nor 
about her music, nor about her thousand 
brilliant accomplishments, which endear her | 
to all who have the delight of her acquain- 
tance. Many of her friends I confess become 
jealous of her and leave off their visits—but | 
she doesn’t care. She has a world of her own 
into which she retires, and sometimes admits 
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me for a short time to hear the beautiful lines 
she has been composing. Oh itis a splendid 
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world, the world of imagination, where 
Marianne has everything her own way, 
and talks of nothing else but roses and tomb- 
stones. 

For she is very melancholy in her verses, 
is Marianne, and regularly makes me cry. We 
married a year ago, and Uncle John refused 
to be present at the wedding, but sent a note 
to say that he liked me very much as a good- 
natured honourable ass, and could not refuse 
his consent, since I seemed to have chosen a 
very congenial mate. This was very kind, 
for of course he did not mean the ass to have 
the slightest reference to Marianne. So, we 
accepted his blessing, and twenty pounds to 
— a pony. We fled from the noisy 

aunts of men. Marianne insisted on that. 
We left the metropolis behind us, and found 
out a nest of sylvan blessedness (Marianne’s 
own expression), in a village near the New 
Forest, in Hampshire. She wouldn't let me 
call it a village. She insisted on its always 
being talked of as our hamlet, and in fact, 
she wrote some lines upon it in the first month 
of our residence, which I sent to Uncle John, 
and which he said were below contempt. I 
did not tell her this cruel opinion. How could 
I? I thought the lines very clever. Here 


‘they are: 


“On the difference between Shakespeare's Hamlet 
and ours. 


Of Shakespeare’s Hamlet we are never tired ; 
Our Hamlet too is very much admired,” 


Nothing could be neater or more complete, 
and she composed them in so short a time ! 


I don’t thin 
above an hour. 
I saw she began to hate Uncle John, though 
of course she never suspected him of such 
ridiculous bad taste as to be really indifferent 
to her productions. She began to hate other 
people too. In fact, she soon began in our 
sylvan solitude to be rather ready to take 
offence. Our curate called—a nice old gentle- 
man as ever I saw—always pottering about 
in the poor people’s cottages, and I have heard 
giving away more half-crowns than he received 
for salary. He had only been in London 
once in ‘his whole life, and that was forty 
years ago, and he had read only one poet 
since Tom Warton—whoever Tom Warton 
may be, for J never heard of him—and that 
was Bowles, He knew nothing of Byron or 
Moore, but had a great lot of absurd looking 
books in the small dining room in the ol 
parsonage house, which were all covered up 
in parchment, with their names written in 
old letters on the back. I saw one, once, on 
the table, and it was either in Greek or 
German, [ could hardly make out which— 
but very learned—and must have been nearly 
impossible to understand. We got on fa- 
mously at first. Marianne was enchanted 
with his fine old white hair and gentle 
manners ; but, all of a sudden, when he told 
us of the dangers of intellectual pride, and 


the whole poem occupied her 
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selves, and was fatal to Christian humility, 
she disliked him, in spite of his reverend locks 
and paternal smile. She said he preached at 
her in the pulpit ; that she could not help 
being cleverer than other people, and that his 
own daughters—a set of unideal prosaic 
dowdies—were just as vain as if they could 
write. She said, “the world is turning away 
from me, beloved! I shall be left desolate.” 
“No!” I said, “ Marianne ! I will never leave 
you.” “TI wantacongenial spirit,” she said ; 
“my soul sighs for sympathy.” “My dear,” 
I said, “we live too lonely here. I must 
invite a friend oecasionally—perhaps Uncle 
John would not mind coming for a week.” 

I never thought Marianne could look so 
savage. She said nothing. but I felt as 
if I had had a violent blow between the 
eyes. 1 expected to find the mark of it 
next day. I did not mention Uncle John any 
more. 

But the hint had been taken. We took a 
paper once a week. It contained all the news 
of fashion, and had a page devoted to charades 
in rhyme. She saw an advertisement in it. 
It was headed, “ No Salary Required ”—just 
the thing for us. “A lady of rank and accom. 
plishment desires a happy home. A sympa- 
thetic heart’ required—and nothing more.” 
Arrangements were speedily made. I went 
over to the station in a car, and brought back 
Mrs. Delormo, a fat lady of fifty, with very 
little luggage—in fact, none but a small basket 
in her hand—and the most prepossessing 
manners Leversaw. We were all united at 
once: three happier people did not exist in 
the world. I wrote to Uncle. John that we 
had secured the society of a highly-cultivated 
companion. He wrote back that people now- 
a-days seemed to get foolisher instead of 
wiser as they grew older, and he had not 
expected even me to be such an egregious 
ass. He enclosed, however, a cheque for 
twenty-five pounds to buy a gig, and I left 
him to the enjoyment of his ill-nature. 

Marianne was enraptured. “The tear of 
genuine sensibility,’ she said, “trembled 
in the eyes of Mrs. Delormo when she 
read her some of her poems.” Mrs. 
Delormo’s voice was delightful, and her 
experiences of life had been so sad that I 
wondered she had any grief to bestow on 
fictitious sorrow. A dreadful life to be sure. 
Separated from the husband she adored, 
who had volunteered into the service of some 
struggling people (somewhere in America) 
who were casting off the yoke of ages, she 
said, and spurning the despot’s throne,—how 
had she struggled through years of poverty 
and neglect! Her father had died im- 
poverished by legal expenses in trying to 
recover the forfeited title and estates of his 
noble ancestor, who had bled on the scaffold 
for his injured sovereign—and whose castles 
and even whose honours were held by an 
intruder into the possessions of the earldom. 
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said it led to an undue appreciation of our- | 
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Marianne wept for hours, and in about a 
week we resolved, in deference to the rank 
and sufferings of our guest, to resign the 
best bed-room in her favour. She took it— 
for she said the generous soul finds its true 
reward in sacrifice of itself. Her trunks had 
not come, Marianne’s wardrobe was hers, 
and I loved Marianne more and more: 
she was so mindful of other’s comforts, so 
neglectful of her own—and also of mine. We 
slept in the garret, for we had only furnished 
one bed-room ; and Mrs. Delormo’s corre+ 
spondence was so great,and her love of privacy 
during the forenoon so strong, that we gave 
up the drawing-room to her as a sort of 
library, and she soon looked on it as her 
sanctum. ‘The letters she wrote, I suppose, 
were beautiful. Those she received were 
touching in the extreme. The nobility of 
England is not rich; the dignitaries of the 
Church are not overpaid. The number of 
Duke’s grandchildren who confided the tale 
of their necessities to Mrs. Delormo was 
enormous. Marianne, dear liberal little soul, 
pinched our domestic economy to a fright- 
ful extent, and sent all the money she could 
collect. Deans seem to me to be in the habit 
of giving away all their income in charity, 
and leaving their families unprovided for, 
We sent our humble aid to the daughters of 
thirteen deans in cae month. The widow of a 
general officer offered to come as cook—shame 
on the parsimony or a paltry government, as 
Mrs. Delormo said, that leaves its brave 
defenders exposed to the sting of want! They 
were most of them her cousins, or persons 
whom she had known in happier hours. “I 
am but the almoner of your bounty,” she 
said to Marianne, “and my poor cousin, finds 
a warmer response from your sympathetic 
heart than from her uncle the bishop, or her 
grand-aunt the Irish marchioness.” 

A letter came one day. Joy beamed in 
Mrs. Delormo’s eyes as she asked us to come 
into her room, and threw herself on Mari- 
anne’s neck in a burst of gratitude. “He is 
returned,” she exclaimed. “The General is 
restored to me, covered with glory — but 
poorer than when he went. But oh! what is 
wealth, my darling Marianne!” She had 
never called her Marianne before; and my 
little wife was proud of the familiar expres- 
sion. “What is wealth,” repeated Mrs. De- 
lormo, “compared to honour! He is on his 
way hither: we must meet him at the station. 
In two hours he will be here to thank you 
for your care of his unprotected wife. Lenvy 
you the feelings of this moment, when your 
kindness to me will be so nobly repaid.” 

Marianne sobbed out her congratulations, 
and I got ready the gig. A tall and noble 
figure was standing on the platform when I 
arrived. By a sort of intuition he knew me 
at once, lifted up a small portmanteau, and 
hurried towards the gig. Just when he had 
said, “My benefactor, my friend!” the 
porter touched him on the shoulder and said, 
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“Beg pardon, old gentleman, I think you’ve 
took the wrong luggage.” A flash of pride 
suffused the General’s face. “ A mistake,” he 
exclaimed, “I give you my honour,” and 
handed the portmanteau to the man, receiving 
in exchange a small parcel wrapt in a blue 
cotton handkerchief with white spots, out of 
which projected the heel of a Blucher boot. 
“ ] have had so much baggage to attend to,” 
he said, “ that I sometimes get confused ; but 
drive on, my kind protector. I long for the 
first glance of Lady Serena’s smile—I mean, 
of Lady Delormo’s, pardon the indiscretion, 
and don’t mention it.” 

He was a man of about sixty years of age, 
with scanty white hair falling over his ears, 
very large eyebrows, a long high sharp nose, 
and eyes which seemed to me to look every- 
where at once. He had thin colourless lips, 
and his front teeth were remarkably yellow. 
A very military personage he was; but his 
trunks and his uniforms and orders had been 
lost in the transport, which was wrecked on 
its way home; and he had escaped by swim- 
ming ashore, and had accepted the loan of 
the surgeon’s apparel, whose wife he had 
saved at the risk of his life. The meeting 
between the noble pair I will not attempt to 
describe. It-will suffice to say that Marianne 
was a witness to it with a burst of tears, and 
that her description of the interesting scene 
had an irresistible effect on my feelings. We 
sat down to tea. How the General ate! He 
told us in the few intervals when his mouth 
was nearly empty, that before even flying to 
his darling wife, he had gone to discover his 
nephew—the brave, the good, the gallant, 
but unfortunate Sir Cecil; and, merciful 
Heaven, what did he find ? A cornet of thirty 
years of age hanging over the couch of his 
dying wife, while in a neighbouring bed 
three lovely children were lying in the crisis 
of scarlet fever! An adverse lawsuit, a series 
of unforeseen misfortunes, giving his name to 
a bill to oblige a friend, and the burning of 
his uninsured house, had reduced that charm- 
ing family, that handsome father, that 
angelic wife, those innocent children, to 
want, to beggary ; ay, to starvation! He 
gave them his all. Little was that all; but 
it preserved life fora day. By this time the 
wretched fund was exhausted, and he trembled 
tothink of the agonising subject.” Marianne 
trembled too; but it was with pride. “ Gene- 
ral,” she said ; “the tea-spoonsare all gone, 
and all the silver forks but three, to the 
daughters of your cousin the late archdeacon ; 
but the teapot remains—will Sir Cecil excuse 
the humbleness of the offering ? . We have an 
earthenware teapot in the kitchen.” 

“ Excuse it, lady?” he said. “ Forgive 
my sobs.” Mrs. Delormo covered her face 
with her handkerchief. I pressed Marianne’s 
hand. “ Bless you, my little wife!” I said; 
and there was silence for a long time, except 
when the General broke the shells of three 
or four more eggs. When tea was over, the 
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General took the teapot. “ Will you pardon 
me for thanking you once more?” he said. 
“Ah! would the precious gift could be 
divided !—my poor sister—my lost Sophia! 
I say no more!” And with a tear in his 
eye, the gallant officer went up stairs to 
the bed-room, and locked the teapot in the 
drawer. 

“What does he mean, my friend?” 
inquired Marianne of Mrs. Delormo. “ Who 
is his sister?” 

“The loveliest woman in England—once 
the most guilty—always the most unfortunate. 
The General never utters her name except 
under the pressure of extraordinary feeling ; 
there is disgrace as well as misery con- 
nected with her story. She left her husband 
—she suffers for it now—she is lost, lonely, 
miserable, starving—but penitent ; and oh, 
so submissive ! ” 

“She shall nor starve!” cried Marianne, 
with a flush upon her cheek. The cream jug 
and sugar bowl remain, My husband and I 
are content with china—aren’t we, dear ?” 

“Oh yes!” I said) “I never met with 
such lofty intellect, combined with so pure a 
heart!” I kissed the dear girl as I spoke; 
and Mrs. Delormo joined her husband 
upstairs, with the silver articles in her hand, 
without being able to utter a word of her 
gratitude and admiration. 

That night my clever and enchanting wife 
read us a at many of her poems. Such 
power ! Such pathos ! The General had been 
intimate with Byron; had held his dying 
hand, and supported his dying head at Mis- 
solonghi. He had lived some weeks with 
Shelley on the Lake of Geneva; had met 
Thomas Moore at the French Embassy three 
times a week for nine years; and preferred 
Marianne to themall. And certainly, if I 
am any judge, she is more pathetic than any 
of them. What a happy night it was ! 

But such domestic joy was too much for Mrs. 
Delormo. She was attacked with a hysteric 
complaint towhichshe wassubject when greatly 
agitated, and ordered:a kettle of hot water, a 
little sugar, and a bottle of brandy, into her 
room at an early hour. Marianne and I retired 
to the garret, happy in the consciousness of 
having , our’duty ; and in the middle of 
the night I knew our 
too, for [heard the noble 


oe were happy 
eneral singing Old 
King Cole. I wrote to uncle John an account 
ot all our doings. I told him of the General. 
I begged him to exert himself on behalf of 


Sir Cecil. I sent him a. list of the young 
ladies we had relieved, and the aged preben- 
daries to whom we allowed a few shillings a 
week. I expected a note for fifty pounds to 
enable us to extend our donations. 

A letter came which turned me purple with 
indignation. He said I was the most infern— 
But why commemorate the harsh language in 
which he conveyed his feelings of contempt ? 
He said we were ruined; and that Marianne 
was a perfect idiot, and ought to be sent to 
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Doctor Conolly. And in a postscript he 
added, “ Tell your friend the General that in 
three hours after the receipt of this letter he 
will receive a visit from me, accompanied by 
my philanthropic friend, Mr. Horsford, who is 
strongly ofopinionhe has often met him before. 
So make ready to receive us.” I conveyed 
the intelligence to our friends. They were 
startled at first, but soon recovered, and 
said the pleasure of being introduced to 
our good uncle and his philanthropic com- 
panion was the crowning happiness of their 
visit to dear Marianne. “The joy of your 
reception of so kind a relation will be too 
sacred for the intrusion of comparative 
strangers, so we will ‘retire, the General and 
I, for an hour or two, and join the happy 
family circle when the meeting isover. You 
will drive me, my dear General, through the 
glades of the New Forest. It will remind 
me of the happy time when you used to 
carry me in that noble phaeton through the 
woods of your illustrious uncle the field- 
marshal. But he was harsh to his next of 
kin. He was indeed the Iron Duke!” She 
rang, and ordered the gig to the door. Mari- 
anne caught me by the arm. “Joseph,” she 
said. My name is Joseph. “ Only think! 
The General is a nephew of: 

“ T knowit, my love,” I said ; “and the nose 
is very like.” 

“What an honour!” she continued. “I 
don’t the least regret the silver plate—nor my 
dresses—nor my rings and bracelets. Oh! I 
will write some lines on this charming dis- 
covery which shall surpass all my previous 
efforts !” 

“ Adieu,” they said, as they stood at the 
front door. “ We will be back in two hours. 
But, by the by,” said Mrs. Delormo, “ how 
are we to know the time? The General is so 
strict a disciplinarian he considers unpunc- 
tuality as bad as cowardice. Lend him your 
watch, my dear Joseph”—(calling me—me ! 
—by my Christian name!) “and we shall 
be back to the minute fixed.” “ God bless 
you, my sweet friend,” said the General, 
taking his seat, and smiling to Marianne. 
“ Heaven recompense you, my excellent 
Joseph, for all that you have done!” He 
lifted his eyes to heaven with such 
a holy air that we were quite overcome, 
But no wonder—for he had an uncle a 
bishop. 

The hour appointed for Uncle John’s 
arrival passed without his appearance. The 
General and Mrs. Delormo—Lady Serena we 
used to call her when we were alone—were 
much behind their time. Dinner grew cold ; 
the evening began to close in; I became 
uneasy for the safety of the interesting pair ; 
Unele.Jabr,ywe knew to be unpunctual—so 

id. ar the #much for his non-appearance ; 
butje ane-trict disciplinarian, the military 
man, who had actually borrowed my watch 
on purpose: that Ae did not return sur- 
prised us, I put on my thick shoes and 
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walked across to the railway station. I met 
aman in my gig—a man I did not know—a 
man with a pipe in his mouth, a man in top 
boots, and corduroy shorts, a red waistcoat, 
a glazed hat, and carrying a flexible whip in 
his kand such as is used by horsedealers at 
a country fair. 

I said to this man, “ Are you going to Rose- 
bower Cottage ?” 

“No, I ain't,” he said, pulling up, and 
looking not at all respectful. 

“Then, where are you going,” I said to 
this man, “ with my gig mA horse ?” 

“ Your gig and horse?” he said. “I 
tell you what, young man; you looks soft, 
so L’ll gie ye some advice. Don’t you inter- 
fere with another gentleman’s property, or 
you'll get the worst on’t. I’ve bought this 
trap from Hulky Bill, which has been in 
the trade for years.” 

“ Hulky Bill is a thief and a robber,” I 
replied, “and has imposed on the confidence of 
General Delormo.” 

“ Why, that’s him—and no mistake. He 
said it was give him as part payment of his 
wife’s salary, which was companion to a young 
woman which was out of her mind in thiy 
neighbourhood, and didn’t like to go into an 
asylum; so I gave him ten pound for the 
concern. I don’t mind handing it over to you 
for a tip of five more.” 

I was struck silent. I wandered home and 
did not speak a word to Marianne all night. 
Next morning a letter from Uncle John. 
“ By this time,” it said, “ your visitors have 
left you, for I knew the very name of Hors- 
ford would be enough. Sell off the remainder 
of your furniture, gather in your bills, pro- 
mise never to admit anybody into your house 
desiring a comfortable home and sympathetic 
hearts, and to whom salary is no object. Let 
Marianne burn her manuscripts, and learn to 
sew, and to keep accounts, and I will set you 
straight once more, and endeavour to get you 
into some government office, where no 
great intellect will be required. But we 
must make haste ; for if a preliminary exa- 
mination is introduced, you will infallibly be 
plucked.” 

Uncle John, as I began by mentioning, 
always considered me an Ass. I think he 
will die in that opinion. 
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